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NEWS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


en 


HE Session ended characteristically in a blunder. A Queen's 
Messenger could not get across the Solent, or find a quick 
train when he did, and as he had the Commission in his pocket and 
the formal assent to some score of Bills, nothing could be done 
till he arrived. Of course the newspapers adhered to their en- 
gagement, W hich is to publish at a fixed time, and so Lords and 
Commons relieved the tedium of two hours’ waiting by read- 
ing the Speech before it had been spoken. When read, there 
was not much in it. The Queen announces the successful 
termination of the Zanzibar Mission; is content with the 
Commercial Treaty with France, particularly with the * pro- 
visions about mineral oils ;” and is pleased that the 
Geneva Arbitration should have been paid so easily—a remark 
in which the American Syndicate heartily coincide—although the 
Income-tax and Sugar Duties have here touched a lower point 
than they have ever reached before. Ter Majesty calls the Judica- 
ture Act ‘a distinguished monument of persevering labour,” 
notices the Act for the Regulation of Railways and Canals, hopes 
for a diminution of seafaring risks from the Act on Merchant 
Shipping, is content with the Revenue, and believes that although 
the activity of trade in some branches may have diminished, still 
the general condition of the people continues to exhibit evidences 
of improvement. ‘The account of work done would not in other 
times have been considered bad, but it falls to-day, somehow, 
on weary ears, 





The instant Parliament had dispersed, a reconstruction of the 


Ministry was announced, intended obviously both to remove the | 
discontents so strongly felt of late, and to strengthen its admi- | 


nistrative power. Mr. Gladstone, to begin with, takes the con- 
trol of the Exchequer as well as the Premiership, and the City 
will be comforted as it has not been since he quitted that office 
last ; while all the recalcitrant departments, the Treasury, the 
Post Office, the Board of Works, and the Board of Trade, will 
feel as if oil had been poured upon their wounds. If he 
can only keep both offices without dying, we shall have 
a grand Budget next year, while if he leads in both capacities 
in Opposition, God help poor Mr. Ward Hunt! Then the 
Marquis of Ripon, always unselfish, retires, leaving room for 
Mr. Bruee, who with a peerage will manage the work of Presi- | 


dent of the Council excellently, and be a soothing influence in that | 


raspy Upper House besides. lis post is filled by Mr. Lowe, 
who, as we have tried to show elsewhere, has some special quali- 
fications for the office, and may, if he can “only reduce his 
intellect to the level of the country gentlemen,” make a consider- 
able success, Mr. Childers also quits the Duchy of Lancaster, 
a great loss, unless room is to be made for him again—and Mr. 
Bright re-enters the Cabinet in his place, 
departmental work. Mr. Bright will not find it necessary, like 
Lord Dufferin, to be maid-of-all-work to the 
strength is sufficiently re-established to make him valuable both 
in council and debate. 


The smaller changes have for their object evidently the rein- 


| in making the Church non-national. 
| for the High Chureh for one mouthful, but she got both the 


| The Fusion which apparently plays 
which involves no | 

Cabinet, but his | 
| Chambord. 
Paris does not give up any of his constitutional ideas ; 
| understood that the Orleanist Princes “ will no longer be an 


| vigoration of the Treasury. Mr. Dodson, formerly an incom- 
parable Chairman of Committees, is to become the Secretary 
'to the Treasury; Mr. Arthur Peel is to be the new Whip, 
|—a good, though an unexpected appointment,—assisted by 
| Mr. Greville; while Mr. Adam is to be consoled by the 
| Office of Works. Lord F. Cavendish, moreover, is to join 
the Treasury Board, with precedence over other Lords, and 
to share the work of Mr. Dodson. ‘The Treasury, with Mr. 
Gladstone as brain and stomach too, thus becomes unusually 
strong, and the greatest cause of weakness in the transaction of 
the current business of the country is finally removed. It is 
added, though not on the same authority, that the Mastership of 
the Rolls has been offered to Sir J. Coleridge, who will keep up 
the tradition of culture there necessary for the working of the 
department, while Sir G. Jessel as Attorney-General will run 
for the Woolsack where, we may remember, ‘Thurlow was a great 
success. The Solicitor-Generalship will then fall to Mr. H. 
James, Mr. Stephen having been unable to educate the stupid 
citizens of Dundee, who pronounced him the best man, and left 
him nowhere on the poll. 


These changes will, as we have explained elsewhere, make 
stronger, but their success in re- 
invigorating the party must depend on the conduct of Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Bright. ‘Their acceptance by the people 
will, moreover, be tested very sharply, for they involve 
several elections, and that of Lord F. Cavendish for the 
West Riding will excite the interest of all England. If he is 
beaten, there is an end of hope for one while, and the party will 
have to comfort itself with the attitude of proud depression 
which Mr. Gladstone seemed to observers to assume in his speech 
to the Doctors on Thursday night. The possible decay of the 
Government was not to him, he said, a subject of prime anxiety, 
—‘* My desire—and I know it is the desire of the distinguished 
political friends with whom I am associated—is not so much that 
our tenure of power should be unusually long, as that while it 
subsists it should be honourable, and that when it passes away, it 
should leave behind it no bitter memories, and some record of 


the Government much 


good accomplished.” 


We fear the Premier is forgetting a little that the Established 
Church is a National Church, and must not be reduced to a 
single not very popular sect, No one will object to his trans- 
| lating Dr. Harold Browne, the Bishop of Ely, to Winchester, 
| for Dr. Browne is not an extreme man, is much trusted in his 
| diocese, and for thought and character, for scholarship and 
| brains, is not out of place as the immediate successor of 
Dr. Wilberforce. But to give the throne of Ely to 
Canon Woodford, well as he has succeeded at Leeds, is 
surely a mistake. He has Cambridge in his diocese, he 
is a decided High Churchman, and he is by no means a man 
| reticent about his views. We have not much sympathy with 
| Evangelicals except as most sincere men, but a very large 
section of the Church, anda very much larger section of the 
| people, still adhere to their opinions, and ought to be remem- 
bered. We venture to say that in the county of Cambridge a 
| clear majority of Churchmen are slightly Calvinistic, and to fill 
so many dioceses with one kind of superintendent can only end 
Winchester was enough 





cherries. 

the part of the great 
gooseberry in France has got into the papers again. ‘The Comte 
de Paris has taken a daring resolution, has gone to see the 
Vienna Exhibition, and has called privately upon the Comte de 
No politics were discussed, and the Comte de 
but it is 


obstacle to the reconciliation between France and the Prince 
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who represents the Monarchic tradition.” Very good, there is one 
obstacle got over, and of course Paris, Gambetta, the peasantry, 
and the Assembly are mere trifles in comparison. Even the 
Times’ correspondent, who telegraphs all this solemn nonsense, 
seems to forget that nations, though they may be disposed of by 
force or fraud, are not now disposed of by family intrigues. 
Imagine France recalling the Bourbons because the Comte de 
Paris graciously says he gives her his permission. 





The election for East Staffordshire terminated as we had anti- 
cipated, In one of the most Liberal of all counties, the inter- 
ference of the League and the weariness of the existing 
Government retrieved for the Tories their minority of seven 
hundred, and gave them besides a majority of nine hundred 
more, thus raising their vote by sixteen 
total vote was only 2,692 for Jaffray and 3,629 for Allsopp. 
This victory was one with a bad candidate, a lad who has not 
learned to make speeches, and in face of the fact that the Noncon- 
formists polled to a man, Mr. Jaffray’s own paper, in fact, 
admits that he was beaten by “Beer and Bible,” and as Mr. M. 
Bass led his host, Beer cannot have had very much to do with it. 


He was beaten, as we warned him, from the first he would be, | 


by submissiveness to the League, which even in its own strong- 


hold cannot return its man, but can only secure a Tory who has | 


apparently but one political idea in his head, and that is detes- 
tation of its principles. It should be added that while the polling 
was 3,000 short, Mr. Jaffray complains that some 1,600 pledges 
in his fayour must have been broken. Any defeated candidate 
might say that, but it looks true, for the Tory telegrams in the 
beginning of the day were quite vague, and a little timorous at 
the steady arrival of Nonconformists. It looks as if he had 
scarcely received any Church votes at all. 


hundred. The | 
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| Minister for War, and the Generals who offered him ther 
| swords, appear to have restored discipline in the relies of the 
Army, and to have collected part of their reserves in the peace. 
ful section of the country, about as large a portion as England 
is of Great Britain. He has concentrated the Guardia Civile of 
five provinces in Madrid—which he obviously intends to disarm 
—and has attacked Seville, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, Bejar 
and Granada all at once, and all successfully, Only 
Carthagena remains to be conquered, but the insurgents 
there are much depressed. Their leader, General Contreras 
having taken the fleet, sailed with the Almansa and Vitoria to 
| bombard Malaga; but the German frigate Friedrich Carl, and 
| the English frigate Swiftsure (iroaclad), objected to the proceed. 
ing, went to sea, and captured the advancing Spaniards. Genera] 
Contreras was kept as a hostage, the ships taken into Carthagena - 





| the crews expelled, and the port sealed up, till the restoration of 
| order has made it certain that the foreigners in the town are safe, 
| An Italian squadron has also sailed for the Spanish coast, and the 
| American Government has also telegraphed to know if it can lend 
any assistance,—a hint probably to Cubans to keep themselves in 
| order. 

| The arrival of a British squadron in Cadiz is said greatly to 
have assisted in disheartening the insurgents there, but there 
| does not appear to have been any intervention. The policy 
| of the German and British Governments, as we under- 
;stand it, is not exactly to intervene, but to provide 
| for the safety of all foreigners, if needful by force; 
‘to aid the Madrid Government as far as it can without 
| acknowledging it, and to send any men-of-war out on the loose in 
the ocean, without flags or commissions, gently back into port 
‘again. That operates against the Irreconcilables nearly as well 
as intervention ; and Englishmen have only to watch that pre- 


| cisely the same rule is applied to the followers of Don Carlos, 


The election for Greenwich has disappointed us. We thought | 
Mr. Angerstein would have drawn out more votes, but the | 
Whigs refused to move at all; his promise from the Catholics 
did him more harm than good,—just as Mr. Boord’s outbreak | 
against that sect did him more good than harm,—and he polled | 
only 1,064 votes, Mr. Baxter Langley, the Leaguer and Home 
Ruler, polled 2,379; and Mr. Boord, the Tory distiller, polled 
more than all his competitors put together, 4,525. Only half the 
electors polled at all, so that the result is no test for a general 
election; and it is said the Nonconformist Ministers to a man 
stayed away, followed, of course, by large numbers of their | 
flocks. Whether that was the case or not, the result is the same, | 
—that the Greenwich electors are not interested enough in the } 
Government to support it even by going to the poll. It is true | 
that the election is rather a farcical one, as Mr. Boord will pro- 
bably never give a vote, and next time the abstainers may come 
to the poll; but the bare fact that in the borough for which Mr. | 
Gladstone sits only one-sixteenth of the electors should have | 


troubled themselves to vote for a Ministerialist, is very ugly. 


Matters are not much better at Dundee. Of the 14,750 electors 
there, only 10,000 voted, and of these only one-tenth (1,086) 
gave their votes to Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, whose presence in 
Parliament is most essential to their interests, and who had taken | 
immense trouble to win the borough, entertaining it every day | 
with speeches, any one of which showed him to be far the | 
intellectual superior of both his opponents. The Dundee 
people do not apparently understand that it is necessary | 
for her Majesty's Government to be carried on, and the 
two great charges against Mr. Stephen were ‘lack of | 
sympathy ” with workmen and being a ‘‘ Ministerial nominee.” 
We are happy to add that they did not return Ginx’s Baby, for 
all his promises. They gave him 4,010 votes, but common-sense 
had not entirely quitted the borough, and they sent up by 5,297 
Mr. Yeaman, who, at all events, will vote straight and represent 
local interests without bothering Parliament with impracticable 
‘‘views.” Mr. Jenkins got sadly angry with Mr. Stephen on the | 
polling day, probably because the latter had quizzed him for 
gushingness, and pledged himself to oppose him whenever he 
stood for Dundee. ‘The oddest part of the affair is the number | 
of men, including the local journalists, who, while frankly admit- | 
ting Mr, Stephen to be the best man by far, fought against him | 
tooth and nail. Is it his book which has cost him Dundee? He 
should go to Elgin, which is long past all that. 








le ° 
for whom we rather suspect this Government of a ¢endresse. As 


Don Carlos is the champion of the Clerical power, any favour 
shown to him will be bitterly resented in England by every party 
except the Red one, which would see in his restoration a new 
hope. 


This weary Tichborne Case has gone on long enough, in all 
conscience, but it is a pity that it should end without one of its 
most intellectual difficulties being thoroughly cleared up. Every- 
body seems to assume that no man can, without disease, forget 
his native tongue. ‘That may be true, but why is not positive 
evidence supplied on one side or the other, when it must exist 
in England in such heaps? Every Englishman born in India is 
sent home at some age or other, and had for native tongue some 
Indian dialect, and the Court could easily ascertain whether, and 
up to what age, such persons have retained or have lost their 
native language. There is no experience on that point so wide 


| as must be in the possession of somebody or other in the India 


House. 


It is stated, though not officially, that Mr. Ayrton has also 
resigned, and will be succeeded by Mr. Adam. The exchange 
will relieve the Ministry, and Mr. Ayrton’s insubordination could 
not be passed over, but we doubt whether he will not be even 
more injurious as an enemy than as a friend. The public, an- 
noyed with his temper, which is not bad temper, but profound 
belief in himself, has forgotten the reasons for which Mr. Ayrton 
was appointed, his unusual capacity for business of a kind, his 
strength in debate—witness his extraordinary defence of himself 
re Dr. Hooker—and his talent for making a Ministry towards the 
small hours feel uneasy. It was proper that he should resign, 
but if Liberals gain by his resignation, we shall feel surprised. 


We wish the Cabinet, old or new, would give honours, instead 
of taking them. What can Mr. Chichester Fortescue want with 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Essex? He has an estate there, no 
doubt, but he does not live there, and does not want the position 
which is thus taken away from the Western family, after all their 
services to the Liberal party. They have fought North Essex 


| over and over again at all odds, and wasted heaps of treasure, 


with the object of keeping one Liberal county seat in Essex, and 
we dare say of regaining the peerage they accidentally lost. If 
the titular dignity were of any use to Mr. Fortescue, who amply 








| deserves it by services, we should say nothing ; but it is of none, 
| and the last chance of fighting North Essex has been blown away 


The news from Spain this week is altogether good. The | with a breath. 
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Another frightful Railway accident has stained the week. 
The tourist train for Scotland left London at 8.5 on Saturday, with 
a very unusual load. It travelled safely to Wigan, but at that 
station passed the facing points at from thirty-five to thirty-eight 
miles an hour. For some cause, still unexplained, the last seven 
or eight carriages left the metals, rushed up the siding, and 
turned over on the platform. The carriages were smashed to 
pieces, the wood driven among the passengers, and eleven 
persons killed, besides some thirty more or less horribly 
wounded. Among the killed were Sir J. W. Hamilton 
Anson, and an_ entire family, named Wark, was nearly 
destroyed. The father escaped, but his three children were 
killed, and their nurse, while his wife sustained fractures of 
goth thighs. Strict official inquiry is being made into the cause 
of the disaster, which is still a mystery, though, as we note, one 
witness just before the accident had observed sparks flying from 
the wheels, as if they did not exactly fit the metals. The true 
cause of the accident appears to be that the Wigan station is too 


small for its traffic, which is only got through by the use of | 


facing points. 


The new Constitution of Spain has been finally settled in the 
form in which it will be submitted to Cortes. It is, in brief, the 
American Constitution, with the addition that Municipalities, 
subject to State Rights and Federal rights, have a sort of inde- 
pendence ; and the innovation that the President must work 
through Ministers, like a Constitutional King. The Central 
power, moreover, can enforce submission on any State by 
arms, and can make it pay the expenses of the war, while 
the union of two or more States is expressly forbidden. 
The exercise of religious worship is declared free, the nation, 
the State, and the Municipality are expressly forbidden to 
grant any subvention to any religion, and the registers of 
birth, marriage, and death are to be kept by the Civil authori- 
ties. All this is well conceived if Spain is fit for it, but the cor- 
respondent forgets to tell us how the public revenues are divided, 
—rather an important point, though we see from his account that 
the Swiss system of military education is adopted, with the 
reserve that every officer must be appointed by the Federation 
and all arms kept in Federal depots. Castelar does not trust his 
countrymen too much. 


Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a 
memorandum advising the reduction of Jugaunath cars, says:— 
“If we were still in a bigoted Hindoo country such things might 
be permitted, but in Bengal the rulers are Christians, half of the 
population are Mohammedans, half the remainder are aborigines, 
outeasts from Hindooisin, Brahmins, and nothing in particular. 
There is but a limited Hindoo population, who have very little 
enthusiasm for this kind of thing, and the heavy cars are with 
great difficulty moved by people many of whom are, it appears, 
tyots on the temple estates, and others driven unwillingly to the 
work.” ‘There is no doubt that the immense increase in the num- 
ber of Mohammedans releases the hands of the Government in 
dealing with Hindoo rites, but this statement must be an exag- 
geration. As we read the Census, there are still 30,000,000 of 
Hindoos in Bengal, and the cars had much better be allowed to 
die out, or be stopped by abolishing the forced labour by which 
they are pulled. ‘The festivals are fairs, too, and we may make 
Hindoo life too melancholy to be borne. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt's Bill for the Amendment of the Law 
of Conspiracy has fallen through. The object of the Bill was to 
make the Law of Conspiracy applicable only to offences punish- 
able by statute, which the combination among the gas-stokers 
was not; but the Lords declared that it was too late to make 
such a change in the common law without more legal advice, and 
struck out the clause. Mr. Vernon Harcourt refused to accept 
the change, with which the Bill became useless, and as Mr. 
Bruce coincided with him, the Bill was dropped. 


The British Medical Association, a great Parliament of the 
Doctors, which met this year in London, was startled on Tuesday 
by the Address of the President, Sir William Fergusson. The 
medical men are the great preachers of sanitary reform, and 
but for their useful fussiness the Vestries would leave us to be 
stifled and poisoned with dirt. But Sir W. Fergusson, who, 
though a most distinguished surgeon, is not, we believe, eminent 
as a chemist, chose as the subject of his address not any novel 
development of surgery, but the modern mania for pure water, 





which he pronounced to be exaggerated and fantastic. We 
may admit all that Sir William Fergusson says of the im- 
possibility of getting perfectly pure water, but that is no 
reason why we should be content with the palpably polluted 
and poisonous stuff that nearly all villages have to put up with, 
and that one or two incorrigible water companies force upon 
some districts of London, What Sir William urges may be 
worth the attention of the doctors, but he ought to remember 
that his words go out to the world, and that whenever we want 
to make vestries, or local boards, or water companies do their 
duty to the people in the matter of water supply, the obstruc- 
tives will be ready to answer,—‘‘ Oh! Sir William Fergusson told 
you that you were absurd in your clamour for what you call 
pure water.” 


Mr. James Baird, ironmaster, of Auchmedden, near Glasgow, 
has done what our Yankee cousins would call “a big thing.” He 
has handed over to a body of Trustees, incorporated as “ the 
Baird Trust,” half a million of money, ‘ for religious purposes in 
connection with the Church of Scotland.” ‘The destination of 
this magnificent gift is characteristically Scotch, and we may 
doubt whether the money will be as usefully bestowed on 
what Mr. Baird calls, in his old - fashioned dialect of 
piety, “the godly up-bringing of the young,” as on more 
secular works of benevolence. Lectureships and the like are no 
doubt excellent agencies for mitigating ‘‘ the spiritual destitu- 
tion” of Scotland, and we are far from saying that Mr. Baird’s 
generosity should not be allowed to take the course his conscience 
prompts. But if other Scotch millionaires follow, as we hope they 
may, his example, they may find temporal objects well worthy of 
their care. Why should not somebody spend half a million in giving 
some great town a supply of pure water, or in endowing one of 
those universities which, poor as they are, lift the peasants of 
Scotland in masses into the cirele of culture? This is the sort of 
use to which we should like to see our English millionaires apply- 
ing the wealth they cannot spend and do not feel the meaning of. 
We have more fortunes of the first rank than any other country, 
but first an American, Mr. Peabody, and now a Scotchman, Mr. 
Baird, has given us an example of munificence to which we can- 
not show a parallel. Mr. Baird’s gift suggests one political ques- 
tion. Does it mean that the shrewdest Scotch Conservatives 
foresee the disestablishment of the Kirk, and wish to endow it 
in advance ? 


The Cholera appears at last to have seized Berlin, perhaps the 
worst city in Europe in which, from its bad drainage, it could 
have appeared. Only eight deaths are reported among the 
civilian population for the last week in July, but the epidemic is 
raging in barracks, and if the authorities are wise they will at 
once move out their men into the open. Nothing else ever saves 
troops once seized from a horrible massacre, the effects of which 
are felt for months. How is Woolwich off in the way of 
sanitary precaution? The cholera is in England, and if 
in this fearful weather it once seizes on a_ suitable 
place—that is, a place where the water filters down 
through a poor and crowded population—we shall have an 
epidemic which will frighten all London, Let the visitors, who 
are often the doctors of the poor, remember that opium is the 
only real check, and brandy the only stimulant worth trying. 
Nothing in the first outbreak acts quickly enough but opium, and 
that in active forms. 





The Manchester Examiner brings bad news of the total, or 
almost total, destruction of fish in Lake Windermere. The pro- 
prietors of thefisheries have sold their rights to the local fishermen, 
whoare killing the goose for the sake of the golden eggs. ‘They clear 
all fish out of the lake, till charr, pike, and trout have disappeared, 
and perch, which used to be sent away in tons, cannot be found 
by the most patient angler. The destruction of the fish will 
scare away thousands of visitors, and it can be prohibited only 
by the proprietors themselves, who should now hand over all 
power to a Committee of their number, restock the lake, enforce a 
two years’ stoppage of the fishing, and then keep up a regular close 
time. If they would let the right of angling to all visitors, and 
stop net fishing altogether, they would get more money, and keep 
up a great attraction to their property on the shore. It is a 
pity to spoil or even impair the amenity of even one of the 
English lakes. 


Consols were on Friday 92 9-16ths to 92 11-16ths. 
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parison hugely ; they felt themselves forest-trees, and will look | again all inquiring about him at once—he will bring the part 
to Mr. Lowe with hope as a maintainer of law and order, as also, | to the ground in the Home Office just as quickly as : the 
we confess, do we. Next, Mr. Gladstone remaining Premier, | Chancellorship. ’ 
takes for the time the Chancellorship of the Exchequer! The greatest necessity of all, however, is the success of Mr 
also, a proceeding in accordance with many precedents, and as | Bright. We presume he comes back, after his recent speech, 
he is at once the first financial genius this country has ever | with at least a strong hope of reconciling the Dissenters and the 
produced and the man in it most familiar with the office, that | Government without embracing secular education ; and if he 
arrangement, if it is to be adhered to, is a distinct good for | succeeds, he will, no doubt, have saved the party, which 
the community. Let him but give us one Budget, and half | can then advance frankly to the hustings with a new pro- 
England will be reconciled. As, however, Mr. Gladstone is| gramme, and a strong hope that if beaten this time, they 
only mortal, and as even “a Scotchman on both sides” can-| will return in a year or two masters of the situation. The 
not live wholly without rest, we do not believe the arrange- | work is most difficult to perform, but Mr. Bright will have one 
ment can last during a session, and expect before long to see | great advantage in performing it. He is a religious man, as 
the Chancellorship very differently filled—it may be by Mr. | well as a Dissenter, and he has not been exposed on this ques- 
Childers, who is thoroughly versed in City business, and as his | tion to that fire of deliberate insult—of insult beyond almost 
recent speeches show, is a most competent defender in debate | any political precedent—which would have ulcerated any mind 
of broad measures of finance. For the present, however, the | but Mr. Forster’s into positive dislike of his opponents. Mr. 
Treasury, with Mr. Dodson, so long Chairman of Committees, | Bright can deal with the Nonconformists, not as adver- 
as its Secretary and chief for details, Lord F. Cavendish as | garies, but as a wing of the great Liberal body, and with 
the useful Lord, and Mr. Arthur Peel as Patronage Sec- the advantage of knowing precisely what their secret motive 
retary, will be most unusually strong, a great benefit to | is. He, too, will not be suspected of manouvring for the 
the actual business of the country. | Then Lord Ripon | Church as Mr. Forster is by men who know as little of 
retires, “on urgent private affairs,” as he says, but |him as of his objects, and may arrive at some modus vivendi 
probably because, as he is the most self-sacrificing _of which all sides can accept with honour. If he can effect this, 
men, and Lord Halifax isn’t, he effaces himself to facili- | al] will be safe, for though we believe a temporary Tory victory 
tate the new arrangements needful to his party; and Mr. | inevitable, and to be regarded as beneficial to the best interests 
Bruce, taking a Peerage, becomes the President of the Council, | of the country, the Liberal party, which has done everything 
with work which he thoroughly understands, and a position | good ever done in England—except passing the Factory Acts 
in which he may be able to conciliate the Peers, who, when- | —will yield as a great and united body sure of future power, 
ever the Endowed Schools’ Commission comes to the front, | and not retreat a disorganised host, without leader, captains, 
want a double dose of kindly explanation and admonition. | oy a banner. The Reconstruction does not make Mr. Gladstone 
They are ready to bite, but nobody ever bit Mr. Bruce. Lord! once more a powerful Premier, but it does give him another 








Duffryn, or whatever he is to be called, will be a real 
help to the Cabinet in the Peers, where Lord Granville and | 
Lord Kimberley have hitherto had all the work thrown on 
them, whether they understood it or not, and where the 
new Peer’s facility for catching impressions will rather serve | 
than disable him. Mr. Childers’ retirement, if permanent, 
would be a real loss of power to the country—not to the | 
Cabinet, for he needs a department to bring out his force— 
but Mr. Bright’s re-entry is, on every point but one, a real 
gain. The “ fine old Tory,” as we have heard him described 
by Tories, is, among other things, a shrewd man of the 
world, who understands Englishmen, and can tell when a 
measure will not do,—Mr. Gladstone’s weak point because he 
consults his conscience and his brain only, and Lord Gran- | 
ville’s because he consults only society. But we own we have 
a little difficulty in comprehending how the Cabinet is to work 
its educational policy in the presence of Mr. Bright, who declared 
the Act worse drafted than any Act since 1832, and who is 
known to entertain opinions entirely opposed —though, perhaps, 
as a man of deep religious feeling, not harshly opposed —to some 
of its most distinctive features. Of course, if Mr. Bright is strong 
enough to join in debates, an immense power is added to the 
Ministry ; while his joining the Cabinet at all, water-logged as 
it is, will be a heavy shock to the Tories, and is singularly credi- 
table to himself. It is absurd, we admit, to praise Mr. Bright 
for disinterestedness ; but not every great politician would have 
so abandoned the ease he still needs, and the irresponsibility 
which still so lightens his life, to stand back to back with the 


and a good chance of becoming one. 





EAST STAFFORDSHIRE AND GREENWICH. 


\ E trust that the Birmingham League are satisfied with 
the result of their exertions. They have enjoyed this 
week two splendid opportunities of testing their power, and in 


‘the great Liberal county and in the great Liberal borough 


they have achieved the same result. They have shown them- 
selves utterly incompetent to seat their own men, but quite 
competent to seat Tories who will not give them their special 
demand, and who will on every other subject act in diametric 
opposition to their feelings, desires, prejudices, and interests, 
who will be Churchiest of the Charchy, sneer at their right to 
decent burial, joke on their claim to political equality, and 
recall, so far as they can, every concession made to them by the 
Liberals. Mr. Disraeli is on the side of the angels, but his 
party require them dressed in M.B. waistcoats. The East 
Staffordshire election has gone in every respect just as we 
predicted. It is one of the most Liberal of counties, having 
returned its last Liberal by a thousand majority. The party 
within it were declared to be united on their candidate, though 
the unity, of course, was only that of a majority coerced by a 
minority. The candidate himself, Mr. Jaffray, was a perfectly 
sufficient one, a man known and respected throughout the dis- 
trict, connected in every way with its business, and the principal 
accepted guide of its opinions. His opponent, on the other 
hand, was a child, not liked by regular Tories. as a mere heir 
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firm, unable to make a speech, without an idea on | 

litics, 80 entirely apart from them that his blunders created | 
smiles all over the county, with no distinctive opinion what- 
ver except a wrong one, that Mr. Gladstone wanted to deprive | 
. r children of their Bible. He meant, it is conjectured, that 
Jaffray so wanted—which is incorrect—but was totally un- | 
able to see the difference between Mr. Jaffray and the Liberal 
Ministry. And yetina county like this, and under circumstances 
like these, this speech-less lad carried the seat by nearly three 
to two—3,600 to 2,600—away from his opponent. Mr. Cham- 
perlain and the League had interfered, and Mr. Jaffray, thoagh 
a Churchwarden, was a Leaguer, and the 1,200 Liberal voters 
who lifted Mr. Michael Bass to the head of the poll refused to 
submit to such dictation, and quietly stayed away. One of the 
most Liberal counties in England is lost to the Liberals just 
because the candidate is a Birmingham League man. It may be 
said that the liquor interest was against Mr. Jaffray, but his 
first supporter was M. A. Bass, the future head of the liquor 
interest, the man who, whenever the malt tax is repealed, 
as it must be some day, will furnish the only popular 
drink in England, if not Great Britain. It may be said, 


of @ brewing 





M. 


as the Pull Mall Gazette says, with great force, that, 
Mr. Bruce’s licensing laws, and particularly his laws about | 
hours, irritated not only the publicans, but the moderate | 


drinkers; but we do not suppose Mr. Jaffray to have been 
specially in favour of those laws. The truth is, Mr. Jaffray 


was a Leaguer forced on moderate Liberals, at a time when | 


the Liberal Government had ceased to be attractive, and 
between carelessness of the result and detestation of the scep- 


‘ment of the country. 


Birmingham League to make government impossible, except 
through Tory agents. The discontent with the Government, 
much of it caused by cheeseparing; much by a readiness to 
lower the flag, and approve, as Mr. Glyn approved, of buying 
off a war by paying three millions; and much by the 
spectacle of a weakened Premier presiding over squabbling 
subordinates, has infected Liberals who are not Dissenters, till 
all action has become languid, and even in a Scotch borough 
as true as Dundee Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is rejected, 
mainly because he is a “ Ministerial nominee,”—that is, 
that he would be useful instead of useless to the Govern- 
There is no getting over this fact, 
which cannot be concealed, and can hardly be remedied, 
except through the loss to the country involved in surrendering 
power to the Tories. A dissolution might have remedied it, 
but the dissolution has been refused, and with the Ministry 
reconstructing itself, the Nonconformists raging, and the 


| Tories playing everywhere their East Staffordshire game, 
'** No programme, but we will govern well,” every chance seat 


that falls will be lost to the popular side, and we shall dis- 


| solve in winter, with the personnel of the party perhaps severely 


injured. 





ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 
HE interest of Great Britain is that Spain should be ruled 
by a strong, but not arbitrary Government, not dependent 
on an individual life, not likely to be frequently attacked in arms, 
and obliged by the conditions of its power to pursue what in 
| Spain would be a moderately Conservative course. This Govern- 


tical dictation—for the Nonconformists are merely the cats-| ment cannot be that of Don Carlos, for the Clerical party will 
aws of the sceptics in this matter—a most important seat be resisted @ outrance in the Castilles and the South; and it 
was lost to the Liberal party. If it had been gained to the | cannot be that of Doiia Isabella, for she has promised, we are 
League, we should have said nothing; it is their right to win, | told, to resume the Church lands, and she could not allow any 
if they can; but it is lost to them as well as to the party, which | approach to liberty. It is therefore with a pleasure apart 
throughout history has done everything for them, and is even from any political proclivities that we discern a turn of the 





now only asking them not to exaggerate a minute point 
about the education of city Arabs and village paupers 
into a religious question. Greenwich has been lost under 
circumstances just as humiliating, though a little different. 
The Nonconformists there, it is stated, though they had 
a Leaguer in the field, would not vote for him; they had not 
the justice to vote for the Ministerialist who represents their 
views upon every point but this one, the conceivable education 
of 200,000 pauper lads in Church schools; and accordingly 
Leaguer and Liberal were lost alike, and a roaring Tory, 
a man who would apparently restore the Penal Laws 


| tide in favour of President Salmeron and the Conservative 
| Republic, and the aid, possibly accidental, which has been 
afforded him by the Government of Great Britain. The causes 
of the turn are, we believe—so far as the confusion in Spain 
will allow us to see anything clearly—three. The deci- 
sive tone of the Government manifested in the tremendous 
decree outlawing all insurgent men of war restored energy 
to the friends of order in Spain, who had been accustomed 
with too much justice to expect official disfavour. The 
adhesion of the Generals without distinction of party gave 
the Government a sufficient staff, and brought back nume- 





in Ireland, is returned as the colleague of the Premier,! yous officers and the cadres of most regiments. And 
who has worn himself out in efforts to repair the last| the decree calling out the Reserves was obeyed in all that 
consequences of those evil enactments, and returned, too, by a | portion of Spain, three-fourths of its area at least, in which 
majority greater than that of all his competitors put together. It | the population remains peacefal, inattentive, and contented. 
will be said that Mr. Boord is a distiller, but we are tired of this | The 7/es will have it that the limitation of the area of revolt, 
eternal reference to Mr. Bruce’s blunder about the number of | pointed out so strongly by its own cool and able correspondent 
teetotallers, and do not believe that a single trade has the —az man apparently of a kind we have hardly had on the Press 
power of returning all the Members in Great Britain, or that | since the “ Genevese Traveller” died—does not help on order, 
all brewers, all distillers, and all the middlemen through whom | because the people, engrossed with their own affairs, do not 








they suck up profits, are such ardent Tories that they carry 
all, or half, of the respectable voters of any county or borough. 
The Government was beaten by seceders who sacrificed their 
party ties, their party consciences, and their own object, to 
the pleasure of a vindictive revenge. How much do the 
League expect to get out of Mr. Boord ? 

We are not about to deny for one moment that another 
cause has told very heavily against both Mr. Jaffray and Mr. 
Angerstein. 
including many very convinced Liberals, who have made 
up their minds that this Government has done its work, 


that ever since it resumed power it has been crumbling | 


to pieces, and that the sooner it gives up a task it 
can no longer perform, the better it will be for Liberalism. 
They hold that the House of Commons, and indeed the whole 
Liberal party, is utterly disorganised by internal contests— 
arising mainly from an effort to fight out prematurely the 


question of the connection between Church and State—that | 


it lacks purpose, energy, and above all, sternness, and that 
aothing but a good strong insolent Tory Government of three 
years—or say two, if Mr. Disraeli heads it—will suffice to brace 
its tone and restore its power of action, whether in the domain 
of legislation, in which it has achieved such splendid suc- 


cesses, or in the domain of Government, in which it has, | 


on the whole—and we do not forget either Purchase, 
or the Fleet, or the Revenue—seemed to be somewhat less 
successful, This class, unable to vote against its principles or 


for the Government, remains aloof, and allows a body like the | 


There is a very large class in the country, | 


| rise, but it forgets that they also do not oppose the conscription, 
/and their reserves are coming in. What with the Guardia 
Civile, the repentant soldiers, and the Reserves, General Gon- 
| zales has at his disposal quite 80,000 men, a fact demonstrable 
| to doubters by his ability to attack so many points at once. 
| His policy has been to check the Carlists, without crushing 

them ; to keep them, in fact, north of the Ebro, and to defeat 
| the Intransigentes first, and in this policy he has, with the 
aid of accident, been singularly successful. With one excep- 
' tion, all the great towns of Spain either obey his orders or are 
| wishing for his troops. Last week Malaga, Cadiz, Carthagena, 
| Valencia, Seville, Granada, and a host of smaller places were 
in the hands of the Intransigentes,—an elastic word, which 
covers in one place fanatic Communists, as, for instance, in 
Seville; in another, a mere mob, with many miseries and many 
excuses, as in Malaga; and in others, as Cadiz, regular insur- 
gents, without an idea of what they are rising for, but backed 
by a furious mob of the dangerous classes. Everyone of these 
_ places, except Carthagena, has been conquered or has yielded. 
Seville was stormed by the troops, the Communists firing the 
city as they fled. Cadiz has yielded, under severe bombard- 
ment and an idea that the British squadron would take part 
in the firing. Malaga appears to have surrendered, the work- 
ing men being, on the whole, opposed to the movement. Va- 
lencia is being occupied by the troops and is to be disarmed, while 
Grenada has yielded to a pressure not yet described, but which 
may well have been, from the situation of the city, a threat of 
bombardment. There remains Carthagena, the seat and centre 
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of the Communists, invaluable from its arsenal and from its | inclined to threaten they should do, or Lisbon, @ @hak 
possession of the fleet, which at once joined in the insur-|the Havannah. There is no proof they will not do it 
rection, probably from grievances not unlike those which|and while we hold there should be as little bloodsheg 
provoked the two mutinies recorded in our own naval history. las may be, we maintain the right of any armed 
We must not imagine, in a country like Spain, that every|ship of any regular State to question them, condem 
mutiny is dictated by the same cause. Half the great cities | them ad interim, and deliver them to their own Courts 
of Spain lying under fire from the seaboard, the Communist | judgment. Of course, if they resist, they must be sunk ‘ 
leader, General Contreras, seems to have thought he could do | any other suspicious character must be compelled to obey the 
anything with this fleet,—frighten the ports, levy contributions, | police. The mere fact that their flag is Red has of course 
and it may be, throw Lisbon into insurrection. The occur- | nothing whatever to do with the matter. If the Reds win and 
rence, however, of the revolt of an armed fleet, which is abso- | Spain hoists the red flag and obeys the rules of the sea, that 
lutely unprecedented, our own mutineers making no political | flag must be treated with every respect; but there must be 5 
professions, and the Southern fleet carrying the regular colours | flag recognised by the international code, as proof presumptive 
of a power acknowledged to be belligerent, seems to have | of obedience to the law of the seas. If international law does 
startled Europe; and partly, it would seem, by accident, for | not justify that course, then international law must be altered 
Captain Werner’s fearlessness of responsibility was an accident, | for war fleets belonging to nobody, and for whom nobody is 
partly from an instinctive sense of the frightful danger in-| legally responsible, but capable of stopping a whole trade 
volved in the pfecedent, Germany and Great Britain, as repre- | cannot be allowed upon the face of the earth. We have for. 
sented on the Spanish coast, resolved to interfere. The Friedrich | bidden the right of private war in Europe, and cannot allow it 
Carl captured the Almanza, which was sailing to attack | to revive in its most dangerous form upon the high seas, It 
Malaga, the British ironclad Swiftsure took possession of the may be said the Spanish insurgent ships are only attacking 
Victoria, bound to the same destination, and then steaming on Spaniardsas the Spanish insurgent landsmen are, but thatis only 
to Carthagena, sealed up the port until the insurgent vessels | true so long as they are in Spain, for out of it they come under 
by hoisting the Spanish flag had placed themselves again on a the general law of the seas, which prohibits them from sailing 
regular footing. The insurgent General Contreras was ordered | about without flag or commission,—and in Spain we have a right 
on board the German vessel, and the port remains sealed, | to assist the Spanish Government if we like, and think it prudent 
while Italian and American squadrons are hurrying to the so todo. When Napoleon, in 1857, offered us 80,000 troops 
coast, Carthagena, therefore, is losing its spirits, and in a/ to assist in putting down the Mutiny, he may have been 
day or two we may hear that Salmeron is obeyed throughout | guided by a wish to pose as the protector of Great Britain, and 
all Spain south of the Ebro, and has only the Carlists to his offer was, of course, rejected, but nobody ever dreamed 
put down. | that he had broken any international law. It may finally be 
About the utility of internal order in Spain there will be, | said that the Red Flag was the flag of the Canton of Murcia, 
we presume, little difference of opinion, but about the right of , but Earope knows nothing of that, and if she did, remains, as 
foreign intervention there will be before long a considerable | General Contreras clearly saw, liable only to a declaration of 
fight. There is a party among us which would not intervene | war from the Canton, previous to which he must prove that 
anywhere to save civilisation, or protect English lives, or Spanish ships lying in the harbour of Carthagena belong to 
secure any other advantage to mankind ; but this party may his new State. We are, however, wasting breath. We have 
safely be left to the electors, who would crush any Govern- a right to aid Spain if she asks aid, and either by accident or 
ment that neglected British interests, and who approved design, we are doing it. 
entirely of the expedition to Abyssinia. The only important | 
party likely to attack either Lord Granville or Mr. Goschen ‘ ¥ er 
is one which is quite ready to fight, if need be, but is not THE CANADIAN RAILWAY SCANDAL. 
prepared while fighting to break international law ; but in this HERE is, we are afraid, only too much ground for the 
instance, pending the appearance of “ Historicus” on the pessimist doctrine that, in the Anglo-Saxon race, despite 
scene, they may, we think, rest content. Nobody has ever its tried capacity for self-government, there is a taint, a latent 
argued that a State has no right to protect its subjects from the | disease, that in favouring conditions breaks out in pecuniary 
violence of a foreign mob if it can, and if it is willing to accept corruption. Here at home this tendency is chastened and 
any resulting declaration of war. Any action, therefore, against | kept down, at least in political affairs, by a very rigid system 
any of the coast cities of Spain intended to protect foreigners is of social restraints. But in our Colonies, and still more in the 
justifiable, complaint resting wholly with the Government of | United States, where these restraints have been weakened, 
Spain. In this instance, however, the Government, which we | rumours of pecuniary corruption in the conduct of political 
officiously recognise, though not officially, approves our aid, | business are continually coming to the surface. Whether 
and even asks for it, and we have as much right to give it in these rumours have any substantial foundation or not isa 
this form as in any other,—as, for example, by landing marines | matter of secondary importance, for we may be sure that 
to help to drench a burning magazine. Within Spanish | slanders of the kind, by frequent circulation, will ultimately so 
waters, we and a fortiori’ the Americans, who have recog-|leaven the public mind with corrupt ideas that they will 
nised the Republic, are clearly within the law in giving any| work out their own realisation. A story has for some time 
aid to Madrid that she may ask for, and the whole matter is; been creating excitement in Canada in which, we regret 
reduced to one of policy, on which we feel sure the Govern-| to say, the names of the Ministers of the Dominion are in- 
ment is in the right. It is helping Spain to preserve her own volved. Of course, we must guard ourselves from assuming 
civilisation, her great cities, and her existence as a nation, all| that the charges brought against Sir John A. Macdonald 
of which things are most valuable to Europe and the world.| and some of his more prominent colleagues are anything 
Her trade, besides, is of great value to this country itself, and | more than what they may very well be,—the ingenious concoc- 
although we have perhaps no right to fight for a trade, we have tion of malignant enemies; but still the accusation is so 
a right to assist a friendly power which wishes to keep it open, astounding, it touches so nearly the honour not only of Cana- 
—to sink piratical junks in Chinese waters, for instance. Non- | dian statesmen, and of the Dominion itself, but of this country 
intervention in such cases is not only nonsense, but selfish non-| also, that we do not see how it can escape the notice of the 
sense, such as would be attributed to a man who would refuse to | Colonial Office. An inquiry into the facts of the Canadian 
hand buckets because, as yet, his own house was not on fire. | Pacific Railway Contract, instituted by the Dominion Parliament, 
We are heartily glad to see a British Government abandon | has, we believe, been abandoned, in consequence of incapacity 
that absurd principle, or if it has not abandoned it, to find a| of the Committee to receive evidence upon oath. Sir John A. 
British Admiral ready to act as if it did not exist. The Macdonald has since offered to submit the matter to a Royal 
Admiral is as moderate as may be, but still he is, by his, Commission, but the Opposition insist that a Government 
mere presence in Cadiz, intervening, as he may be shot at, which labours under so grave a charge should not be per- 
and in that case must return the fire, or part from his| mitted to select the judges of its own cause, an objection 
commission. | unreasonably factious, as Lord Dufferin is the last man to 
Out of Spanish waters the case, we admit, assumes a different screen anybody whatever. The case, however, cannot 
character, but it is still, we believe, within the laws of the seas. | remain unsettled, especially as certain Oppositionist jour- 
War-vessels have no earthly right to go stumbling about the|nals in Canada have published a mass of corre 
world without recognised flags, or papers, or commissions from | spondence which, if genuine, sustains the part of the 
governments known to maritime mankind. Such fleets are| charge against Sir John A. Macdonald and his colleagues. 
too dangerous to be left irresponsible. Suppose they choose|In recapitulating the main points of this correspondence 
to bombard Hamburg, as General Contreras at one time seemed | and connecting it with the whole story of the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway Contract, we have no desire whatever to pre- | powerful Parliamentary and commercial opposition, Sir Hugi 
indge a case that must be carefully examined by a competent | Allan agreed with his two principal American colleagues, Mr. 
suthority, and must observe that the use of money for any C. M. Smith and Mr. W. MacMaullen, that each of the three 
put electioneering purposes is not so much as hinted at. But should give up Pacific stock to the amount of £50,000, or 
the narrative is so curious in many ways, that apart from the | £150,000 altogether, which sum was to be distributed in 

nestion of its correctness, it is extremely interesting, and the | amounts of £20,000 and £10,000 a piece among leading 
moral in any event is a remarkable one. | politicians and railway speculators. 

We are not unfamiliar with the name, at all events, of the So far the story is quite plain, and though it is not a 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The Imperial guarantee which very creditable one for Sir Hugh Allan, or for those whose 
was given for this project has been attacked as a bribe bestowed assistance he purchased, it is not clear that the Govern- 
upon the colony in order to induce Canada to abandon its’ ment was concerned in any way in the transactions. Among 
claims against the United States on the score of the Fenian the documents, however, published by Mr. MacMullen, is a 
raids. But otherwise, the people in this country know very remarkable letter from the late Sir George Etienne Cartier, 
little of the scheme for which we have become guarantors, and | then Minister of Militia for the Dominion, addressed to the 
assuredly still less of the means by which that scheme was Hon. J. J. ©. Abbott, one of Sir Hugh Allan’s col- 
floated. When British Columbia entered the Canadian leagues on the Direction of the Pacific Railroad. This 
Federation, it was understood that Canada was to carry out communication, written during the heat of the general 
her side of the bargain by, among other things, the election, requested Mr. Abbott to supply the Central 
construction of a Railroad connecting the British posses- | Committee, a Conservative electioneering organisation, with 
sions on the Pacific seaboard with the Railway system 20,000 dollars for general election purposes, and to send an 
of the Central provinces. The pledge was carried out, as we | additional sum of 10,000 dollars for the same purpose to Sir 
know, and the Imperial guarantee was obtained. Two rival | John A. Macdonald. It will, of course, be contended on the 
companies were formed, with a view to obtain the contract part of the Government that these sums were merely loans 
and construct the line, but the Government of Sir John A. | obtained for Sir Hagh Allan on some such terms as might be 
Macdonald professed to find it impossible to recommend the | accepted by any ordinary capitalist willing to lend his money 
Governor-General of the Dominion to accept the offers of oninterest. It is unfortunate, however, that these favours were 
either. By the Act which provided for the construction of sought by Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir G. E. Cartier, 
the Railway the Government were empowered, in case they | almost immediately after the conclusion of the contract with 
could not agree with any constituted company, to make | Sir Hugh Allan, on terms so favourable for the contractor that 
an arrangement with any persons it might choose for he was willing to spend something like £100,000 in the pur- 
carrying out the project, and this without applying to | suit ofit. Unluckily, too, it is acknowledged in Canada that 
the Dominion Parliament for its special sanction. Having re- | large sums of money were spent by the Government during 
jected the claims of the two Companies, of one of which the recent elections. It now appears that Sir Hugh Allan 
Sir Hugh Allan, the head of the well-known Montreal Steam also spent large sums of money, and the question is asked 
Shipping Company, was the chief, they proceeded to make whether his expenditure and that of the Government was not 
a separate bargain with Sir Hugh Allan personally, by | really one and the same. If this be so, it will be difficult 
which he undertook the contract for the line for a sum of | to avoid the conclusion that the Goverriment gave the valu- 
thirty millions of dollars in cash, fifty millions of acres of ‘able privileges of the Pacific Railway contract in exchange 
land, and other valuable privileges. The persons whom in | for the political assistance that was lent them during the 
this transaction Sir Hugh Allan had supplanted were, as electoral contest of August, 1872. Of course, all these dis- 
might be expected, very savage at the result. These were agreeable speculations will be swept aside, if the Canadian 
not only the Canadian capitalists, who had originally | Government can show that the documents on which Mr. Mac- 
competed with Sir Hugh Allan for the contract, but the | Mullen bases his charges are forgeries. We are not inclined 
American capitalists, on whose behalf he had professed to attach much weight to Mr. MacMullen’s unsupported 
during the whole transaction to be working, but whom statements, and some of the accusations which he brings 
he had thrown over, or whom he was, as he says himself, | against the Ministers and the leading men of the Dominion 
compelled to throw over, at the last moment. Unluckily, the | fall harmless, at least for the present, by their very extrava- 
latter were precisely the persons who were likely to sus-| gance. The one thing that is plain in the whole discreditable 
pect the tactics that Sir Hugh Allan had used, as he frankly | business is—that it is for the interest of the Canadian Govern- 
admits, in his struggle for the contract. Thus was brought | ment to institute a free, open, and searching inquiry into all 
about the publication of the letters to which we have referred. the transactions connected with the Contract. A mere appeal 
Sir Hugh Allan does not deny the genuineness of the docu- | to the country, which is already promised, is not suflicient ; 
ments, so far as they purport to be extracts from his own cor- | there should be a personal inquiry ordered, if not in Canada, 
respondence, although he says that the letters, being written | then by Lord Kimberley. 
in the confidence and enthusiasm of private communication, | 
should not be too rigorously interpreted. | : a 

What Sir Hugh Allan had to do was simple enough. He ROME AND BRAZIL. 
wanted the contract,—whether for himself or his American { responsible for the policy of the Church of Rome 
friends was not at this time apparent,—and to obtain it, it was appear to have made a vow against compromise. Since 
necessary for him to prove to the Ministry that he was a Papal infallibility was proclaimed by the Council, the uncon- 
political potentate, with whose alliance they could not dis- ditional supremacy of the Vatican has become an article of 
pense and whose hostility they dared not provoke. Before the faith. The great majority of the Bishops in both Catholic 
elections of 1872, the Government of Sir John A. Macdonald | and Protestant countries interpret the new dogma as entitled 
was known to be tottering. Its surest support was a body of | to override or subordinate to itself all other obligations. They 
French Canadian Members, calling themselves Conservatives, feel at liberty to disregard every claim that may be inconsistent 
whom Sir Hugh Allan determined to make his own. Upon | withit. They have accepted the task of co-operating with Rome 
the elections he admits he spent something like £70,000. | to establish the absolute sovereignty of the Holy See. That 
He took up a scheme of Railroad extension which interested | of course implies that they will surrender or ignore any 
the people of Quebec, he “employed several young French | remnants of constitutional freedom still existing in auy branch 
lawyers to write in their own newspapers, and proceeded to of the Catholic Church, The Bishops do not hold themselves 
subsidise the newspapers themselves, both editors and proprie- bound by canon law or by any regulations that conflict with 
tors.” He made friends with the priests, and sent agents around | or limit the extent of the power of Rome. They will naturally 
to talk over the people, so that at last he announced to his Ameri- _ therefore deem themselves free from obligations that are based 
can confederates that he “had twenty-seven out of the forty-| upon any compact or bargain with any individual State, 
five French Conservative Members on whom he could rely.””, Whatever may be the morality of such a course, it is logically 
It does not appear upon the face of the correspondence that | self-consistent. If the Church, as one and indivisible, be a 
direct bribery of politicians was resorted to, though a remark- | universal society, ruled by the Vicar of Christ, supernaturally 
able postscript to one of Sir Hugh Allan’s letters is illuminated for the purpose, whatever interferes with his 
of dubious interpretation. He writes to Mr. C. M._ perfect and entire lordship over the Church will be null 
Smith, the Railway magnate of Chicago:—“I think you, and void to the members of the society. The practical 
will have to go it blind in the matter of money (cash inconveniences that may result from setting at nought 
payments); I have already paid 8,500 dollars; I have not a ‘the modus vivendi arranged with the State in any par- 
Voucher, and cannot get one.” Furthermore, foreseeing a. ticular case are accepted, and the higher law of which 
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the Pope is the impersonation is considered sufficlent | Order. Hence have followed popular tumults in Pernambuc, 
justification for disregarding it. The ecclesiastical authorities | so that the interposition of the Army has been necessary +, 
of Rome have evidently made up their minds that they will | re-establish order. The procedure of the Bishop was = Ms 
gain more than they will lose by pressing this view of Papal ‘ground of complaint to the Government, and the Ministe : 
jurisdiction to its logical issues. Thus we have seen the change | President, Viscount de Rio Branco, submitted the complaj “4 
in the Church’s constitution carried into practical effect without | to the Council of State. sis 
previous communication to the Governments of the countries; This Council is an institution peculiar to Brazil, and j 
in which the Church was recognised as a State institution. | composed of the most experienced statesmen of the ceuntey 
In Switzerland changes have been made, or attempted, on the | who have won the confidence of the Emperor. All question, 
motion of the Vatican, in spite of express stipulations by on which the Government intend to act are laid before the 
which the Church had bound herself, at least, to consult with Council before being submitted to the Legislative Chambers 
the State authorities, before making them. And now the! After careful examination, the Council of State has given its 
same thing, we learn, has been done in so strictly Catholic a | deliverance, which has received the Emperor's approval, and 
country as Brazil. It is not surprising that the attempt to has ere this, doubtless, been communicated by the Minister of 
alter the Church’s constitution in this manner should call the Interior to the Bishop of Pernambuco. Amongst other 
forth resistance, or that so submissive a child of the Church | things, the Council asserts that no Papal Bulls are of force in 
as the South-American Empire has hitherto been should be | Brazil until sanctioned by the Emperor, and that excommuni. 
stirred to active measures of opposition. Pedro of Braganza, | cations must receive the approval of the Government before 
a despot and man of science, is an unfortunate subject for the | they can be carried into effect. The fact of being a member 
new experiment. | of a Masonic lodge is declared not to be an offence cognisabla 
The old check upon abuses of ecclesiastical authority, | by the ecclesiastical tribunals. The Lodges are allowed by law, 
devised in the Middle Ages, the Placet, was a clumsy in- | and are under the protection of the State. Sentences of 
strument, at the best. In the changed circumstances of the Communication for that offence alone are therefore alleged 
time, and when constitutional governments have to be dealt | to be of no effect, and the bishop is directed to withdraw them 
with in place of kings and emperors, it is ill suited for the within a limited period. He is, besides, declared guilty of 
purposes for which it was intended. Under the P/acet, the | himself breaking the law by setting at nought the Bene 
Bishops were bound to seek the approval of the Govern- | placitum which has always existed and which will still be 
ment for their own decrees as well as for Papal Bulls; upheld in Brazil. ; 
but if the rule were disregarded, there were no effec- It remains to be seen what the Bishop of Pernambuco will 
tive means of enforcing it against recalcitrant ecclesi- | 49. Of course his brother-bishops are equally interested with 
astics. The Papal and Episcopal injunctions might indeed | himself, as on the upshot in this case will depend the future 
be declared to be of no effect within the State in which | relations between Rome and Brazil, and whether the Brazilian 
they were promulgated, but they might still be held binding | Church is to retain any measure of independence. If the 
by Catholics on their own consciences. Now that, in accord- | Bishops oppose a blank Vou pe to the State’s demands, 
ance with the new dogma, Papal decrees do not need to be | it will then be the turn of the Government to act. Both the 
proclaimed by the Bishops in order to be valid before the | Emperor and his Minister seem to be resolved not to allow the 














ecclesiastical tribunals, but are of binding force on their own 
account, it has become still more diflicult to apply the Placet. 
Even were there no other considerations likely to have more 
influence with Roman ecclesiastics, these are probably sufficient 
to convince them of the impracticability of maintaining the 
old arrangement now. What has doubtless still more 
weight with them, is the fact that both the Placet and 
the Appellatio ab Abusu are inconsistent with the new posi- 
tion assumed by the Head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In this way may be explained, though not justified, the atti- 
tude of the Roman authorities towards Brazil, which has re- 
sulted in the present struggle between the Emperor and his 
Government and the Bishops. The immediate occasion of the 
conflict was the excommunication of a Freemason by the 
Bishop of Pernambuco, and that has raised the whole question 
of the jurisdiction of Rome in a foreign State. The Brazilian 
Bishops are doubtless acting under instructions. They have 


been directed to suppress the partial independence still claimed | 
The Brazil and River Plate Mail | 


by the Brazilian Church. 
asserts that the national, as distinct from the hierarchical 
feeling that exists among the parochial clergy, has given 
umbrage to the ecclesiastical authorities, and that it has 
been determined to uproot it. With this view, the same 
paper says, priests have been brought from Europe, or selected 


from other countries to be established in Brazil, in order to | 


subordinate the exclusively Brazilian element in the priesthood 
there to Rome. The lower clergy who come in contact with 
the people have organised the Church so that to some extent 
it may be said to be a national Church, which does not feel 
itself hierarchically dependent upon Rome, The relations 
between Church and State in Brazil have been of the most 
cordial character, and Rome was not always able to boast 
that it had blind tools and dependents in the Brazilian clergy. 
This state of things was not to be endured after the 
era of Infallibility and the Syllabus began. The influence 
of the State on the government of the Church must be 
got rid of. Accordingly, since the declaration of Infal- 
libility, the Bishops of Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Rio de Janeiro have openly ignored the Bene 
placitum, which is an essential part of the Brazilian Con- 
stitution, and has been recognised by Rome, and even by 
(Ecumenical Councils. The Bishop of Pernambuco pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication upon Freemasons, with- 
out investigation and without the sanction of any legal 
authority of the State. The children of Freemasons have been 
declared ineligible for baptism or confirmation, and the rites 
of marriage and burial have been refused to members of the | 


| Ultramontane demands, and they appear to have the nation 
| at their back. 
Should the Bishops under orders from Rome persist in 
| their present course, it is believed the Minister-President will 
| meet them with the introduction of civil marriage, by which a 
| great blow would be dealt at the authority of the clergy. If 
| we may judge from a speech delivered by him recently, the 
Government and the Emperor are not likely to flinch from 
| the struggle or to tolerate the new absolutism of Rome. There 
| is no chance of the Brazilians turning Protestants, but they 
| will certainly protest against the spiritual despotism of the 
| Vatican. If Rome drives the struggle to desperate issues, it 
| may lose its hold on the South-American Empire altogether. 
| The councillors of the Vatican must be astute enough to see 
| this, unless they have lost their old wisdom. Many symptoms 
| of late have seemed to indicate that they have. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BIRMINGIIAM LEAGUE. 


; ig was a time when the men of the Birmingham 
League did good service in the cause of National Educa- 

tion. They did so as individuals, and as members of the 
| earlier associations which quickened the apprehensions of the 


‘country upon the subject, and brought the public generally to 


that conclusion that “something must be done ” which is the 
preliminary which makes Parliamentary action both possible 
and assured. Legislation can never be far ahead of, nor ever 
lag far behind that declaration of the popular will. And not 
only in the earlier stages of this formation of public opinion on 
the subject of national education, but in the original action of 
the Birmingham Education League itself, it did an important, 
nay, essential service to the cause. But for the pres 
sure of the League, its great rival and opponent, the 
Manchester Union would have maintained a merely con- 
servative position. The earliest manifestoes of the Union 
were essentially conservative—we do not mean in the tech- 
nical party sense; they expressed that fear of legislative 
action, and that preference for purely voluntary action and 
for the spontaneous growth and development of the existing 
state of things, which characterise the conservative habit of 
mind, and in which difference as to the choice of means, 
while all alike honestly desire the same ends, lies the 
real opposition between the Conservative and the Liberal 
of the best type —say between Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Mr. Stephen Cave on the one side, and of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Forster on the other. It was by the pres- 
sure of the Birmingham League, in the discussions during the 
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jatumn and winter before the introduction of Mr. Forster's 
Elementary Education Bill, that the Educational Conservatives, 
who would have preferred the mere self-development of the 
existing system of voluntary, though State-aided schools, were 
compelled to consent to some Parliamentary action, and even- 
tually to support and advocate the Bill of Mr. F orster. Up to 
that point, we repeat, the League did good service to the 
cause of national education ; but since then we cannot doubt 
bat that they have done, and are still doing, serious mischief 
to it, are heavily dragging its progress. They have been and are 
making that mistake which is always so fatal in politics, and 
above all, in English politics, of preferring logical complete- 
ness to what Bacon calls “‘ acquaintance with things.” Political 
institutions are, and must be, “ things ’’ which take all sorts of 
irregular and illogical, yet not the less, but the more, real and 
living, forms. And the Englishman, more than other men, 
sets himself — partly, no doubt, from mere prejudice, but 
partly by a true instinct—in dogged opposition to every change 
in which the logical element predominates over the practical 
We go far in the end—no nation so far— 
We may one day 
management, but 


and empirical. 
but we hate straight cuts to our end, 
have our Railways under one national 
we should never have had railways at all if we had 
begun with a State scheme. The spontaneous, local, volun- 
tary, irregular, wasteful method which we did adopt was 
assuredly the only one which was possible for us, if the thing 
And soit has been, and is, with national 
Thousands of schools, and of local organisations 
growing up all over the 


was to be done at all. 
education. 
for their management, have beer 
country, by the spontaneous, individual, irregular action of a 
number of men, zealous in working in their own way and in the 
light of their own experience, but steadily refusing to enter 
into or even tolerate the approach of, any general scheme for 
bringing them into union with all the other educational 
centres, except in as far as they have—each for himself— 
worked up to such general scheme from the empirical ground 
of individual experience. Working from that ground, it is 
true that they do make ever new and greater advances towards 
anational system, in the Birmingham League sense of the 
words ; but what the League desires and urges on the country 
is a very different thing. It is different, both because it is 
hated and repudiated by those whose approval and co-opera- 
tion are essential to its success, and also because an organisation 
which grows to maturity by natural development is something 
much more comprehensive, as well as more living, than the most 
ingenious system devised by any individual or combination of 
individualscan be. And when abody of men, who were doing, and 
might—we trust will—yet do so much for the cause of national 
education, insistthat asthe preliminary toallaction their limited 
doctrinaire definition of ‘‘ national ”’ shall be accepted instead 
of that which we are all accustomed and resolved, whether by 


habit or conviction, to prefer, such a course is a serious hin- 
| 


drance to the progress of the cause which they and we have at 
heart. We not only lose their services, but they are calling 
forth every possible form of opposition to all and any national 
education, where we should have otherwise had sympathy and 
help, as well as where there would have been at least indiffer- 
ence and permission. If intellectual culture be an essential 
part of education, it is idle to say that there are any 
men in the country parishes who know so much about 
education, or care so much for it, as the parish clergy. 
For a long time to come the education of the peasantry must 
be carried on by their help or not at all, and like all other men 
they naturaliy expect and require that if they do this work, 
and voluntarily too, they shall be allowed to do it somewhat 
in their own way, and with some regard even to what we 
think and call their prejudices. The greater part of the clergy 
—we except certain pig-headed sacerdotalists —have again and 
again shown themselves willing to concede much of their own 
views, and to co-operate with those with whom they are not 
agreed. Those who have taken part in, or who look back on, 
the progress of the cause during the last five and thirty years, 
know how habitually the clergy have themselves advanced, 
and to say the least, kept abreast of all popular advance. 
In acts—whatever their talk may haye been—they have 
accepted and cordially worked with the Inspectors, the 
School Trasts and Committees, the Codes of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and last of all, with the Conscience Clause. And those 
who know the personal interest which they take in their 
schools when farmers and squires are too usually cold and 
indifferent, if not actually hostile, will not doubt that the 
clergy and other managers of the rural schools would have 


been among the earliest converts to compulsory education, had 


it not been for the unfortunate action of the Birmingham 
League. Compulsion is hardly possible by any other means 
than that of School Boards, and there was no reason why a 
School Board should not have been formed in every school 
district already provided with schools, for the sole and bond 
Jide purpose of making the children go to school, in accordance 
with the provisions to that end of Mr. Forster’s Act. But the 
Birmingham League have converted the very name of School 
Board into a terror to the parson, and through him, to the 
ratepayer. The parson understands the League to declare 
that the School Board shall be used to deprive him of one of 
his most valued possessions and interests, the fruit of his own 
labours, perhaps of a life-time. The terror may be unreason- 
ing and unreasonable, but it is not the less real for that, and it 
is not only rousing the clergy to active resistance, but stirring 
them to appeal to the self-interest of the ratepayers, which 
is always so potent a principle in rural life. The League are 
making it seem to all but the wisest, most far-seeing, and most 
unprejudiced persons, that self-interest, nay, self-preservation, 
require that School Boards should be kept out at all hazards, 
and that no word should be allowed in their favour. They area 
terror to be put down ; they are not to be discussed and judged 
of on their merits. And yet those who do so judge of them 
know that it is by their help alone that we can expect to 
make a further advance in national education. We assume, 
in thus protesting against the injury which the League are 
doing to the cause of Education in the country districts, that 
the cause itself is paramount to them as itis tous. If—as 
some say—they hold that even the cause of Education must 
for a time be postponed to the object of striking a heavy blow 
at the Establishment, we will only reply that we would not 
make the like sacrifice of the interests of Education in order 
to strengthen the Establishment. But if the question is only 
one of applying means to ends, then we hope that—not by our 
| arguments, but by the teaching of events—the League will 
arrive at the conclusion that the people of England must be 
|educated in their own way. 


| SCHOOLBOYS’ MONEY. 
\W* noticed a fortnight since a Circular issued by Dr. Bradby, 
Principal of Llaileybury, upon the subject of Boys’ Allow- 
'ances, and have reason to believe that the Principals of other 
public schools hold very strong vpinions on the subject. They find 
several evils spring from the modern habit of lavishuess, ove of the 
first being that it is difficult to maintain discipline when servants 
can be bribed ; another being distinct injury to some boys’ char- 
acters from the self-will which extravagance always generates ; and 
a third being the destruction of that spirit of equality which is 
the main condition of tone in every large school. A boy with much 
money is toadied for the accommodation he can give, and a boy 
with little money is despised because he must avoid doing things 
| his richer cou/rires can manage easily. ** Money,” said the shabby 
chaplain to Mr. Pickwick, **is pretty much in prison what money 
is out of it”; and so it is in the play-ground. Moreover, the ten- 
dency of a large proportion of boys towards surreptitious ** tuck,” 
sweetmeats, porter, cigars, and what not, is dependent upon their 
supply of money, aud is one which needs restraint sometimes, and 
in some schools very sharp restraint, in the interest of their 
health. A lad always after eatables never does anything that re- 
quires intellectual concentration, and you do not get much out 
of any boy who has his bottle of porter a day. ‘This is the 
Masters’ view, and we believe most masters would, if they knew 
how, keep up a distinct discipline in the matter of allowances ; 
but there is also another view, and that is of the parent, more 
especially if he belongs to the educated middle-class. He wants 
his boys not so much to be thrifty, or careful, or penurious, or even 
considerate of his pocket, so much as to realise thoroughly what 
the value of money is, how much it ought to bring, and how it 
ought to be managed to the greatest advantage, and there is no 
greater perplexity than the way to secure those qualities. ‘There 
must be some mode of strengthening boys’ character in this 
regard, as there are modes of strengthening it on other sides, 
but it is nearly impossible to find it, boys differing in this respect 
nearly asmuch as men. Lord Lytton’s sketch of the lad who was 
caught shying half-crowns at sparrows was, we must presume, a 
pleasant exaggeration, though we have seen boys use pence to 
make ducks and drakes on a broad river—nothing equals an old 
penny, unfortunately, for that amusement—but there are boys in 
hundreds who have nearly reached that stage, who cannot 
apparently be taught what money means, who have no notion 


who, if given an allowance all at once, will 


how it goes; 
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spend it in the first two days, and either run in debt—/| 


nearly the most dangerous temptation to which a school- 
boy can be exposed—or remain miserable for the rest of term. 
Others, again, are made extravagant by income. 
allowance is felt to be small, is destined for little expenses, and is 
goue almost before it is received. 
mind, and helps in no way to produce the foresight the want of 
which is the root of all extravagance. ‘There are boys, again, 
who manage money as shrewdly as men, some so shrewdly that it 





becomes a vice—we doubt if there is a public school in which one 
boy does not lend money at usury—and a few who cannot endure 


to part with cash, who hoard it as men hoard property. All require 


mental discipline on the subject, just as they require it to keep | 


them trutiful, or industrious, or manly; and yet how is it to be 
administered without doing mischief? The master can hardly 
interfere with a boys’ disposal of pocket-money, unless it goes in 
some way actually forbidden; and though the prapositor, or prefect, 
or sixth-form boy may, if he chooses, give those under him an 
effective hint, he has seldom suflicieut experience to do it. Nor, 
if they had, do we think the boy-masters, the prefects, could in- 
terfere much without harm, though they can and often do cure 
any tone of extravagance that has infected the school. The 


father, at a distance, is still more powerless, afraid to break | 


his rules, lest his son should lose the first lesson of life, 
self-control; afraid to keep them, lest the boy should be 
under a disadvantage with his companions, or be more miser- 
able than the occasion requires. He, as a rule, ends by breaking 
his own rules, and in losing all real influence over the matter. 
There is a want of some system which should give the father 
and the boy a clear idea of what is needed, and what 


ought to be avoided, and any experienced master who issued | 
g I 


a little tractate on the subject would do a real good to the 
community. 


It is admitted on all hands that there is a point of extravagance | 


in boys’ allowances which must be checked at all hazards. Dr. 
Arnold refused two promising pupils because a doting mother 


insisted on aliowing them £100 a year, and any sum of any sub- | 


stantive amouut involves moral dangers which no master of ex- 
perience would fora moment permit to exist. The absolute poverty, 
again, once common enough in old grammar-schools, and in 
Scotland, and in schools just below the public-school standard, 
though invaluable in creatiug the capacity for ‘‘doing with- 
out” which it is the curse of our new geveration to lack, 
is all but impossible now, and we question if it would be 
healthy if it were possible. It pays if the home is very poor, 
but if it is not, it seems unjust aud irritating, while it produces 
almost invariably a thirst for money as the end of life. Besides, 
if its consequences were ever so good, it would take too much out 
of the period of life which to half mankind—at least the half who 
have healthy stomachs and strong frames and a good thick hide 
over their nerves—is the happiest of all. If wearing hair shirts 
for five years made boys work harder, we should not give them 
hair shirts. Considering how infinitely little pleasure most men 
have in their lives, it is not worth while to begin worrying too soon. 
What is wanted is some sort of system by which a boy can be 
allowed money, and yet learn something of its use as he will have 
to learn it in the world,—not in the way of economising or accu- 
mulating, so much as of arranging expenditure, and for this object 
we suspect all existing arrangements are wrong. The regular 
practice with lads under sixteen is to allow so much a week, settled 
usually by the custom of the school, and a sovereign a term, sub- 
criptions being paid separately or not, pretty much according to the 
classof school, ‘The effect of that arrangementis that the lad has never 
to deny himself in the first month, and is always being bored by 
his want of means in the last two months. 
enable him to have money to save if he wishes, for any great 
occasion, and money to go on with, and we believe by far the best 
way would be to reduce the whole allowance to income, but pay 
it month by month, instead of week by week. Most boys would 
thus obtain from 103. to 12s. a month, a sum big enough to be 
appreciated, yet not issued at such intervals that they would not 
feel the consequences of immediate extravagance. It would be 
given them seldom enough to suggest economy, yet in amounts 
large enough to make good management seem of some ‘ use” 
aud comfort to their souls. It would, in fact, teach them 


‘ management,” a virtue in which the new generation seems | 


likely to be as deficient as the late Marquis of Llastings 
or the half-dozen of eldest sons who have receutly passed through 
the Bankruptcy Court, 


‘The weekly | 


It makes no impression on the , 


What is wanted is to} 


es 
Mh. RUSKIN ON COCK-ROBIN. 
| TU is pleasant to be “advised” by Mr. Ruskin that we are to 
have, at the reasonable rate of 1s. or ls. Gd, apiece, six 
lectures,—on the Robin, the Swallow, the Chough, the Lark, the 
Swan, and the Seagull. ‘The modern valgarisation of the word 
‘ advertisement’ renders,” thinks Mr. Ruskin, *‘ the use of ‘advice, * 
in the sense of the French ‘avis,’” preferable to the commoy 
term, when an autbor becomes his own bookseller, and makes an. 
nouncements to his readers. Many people will be disposed to 
follow Mr. Ruskin’s advice on the subject, and to read these 
lectures in their present form, ‘‘ with provisional woodcuts,” 
instead of waiting for ‘the illustrated volume,” which, * if ever 
finished,” will cost a guinea. ‘To preserve our little birds in their 
wildness is oue of the few objects which at this moment seriously 
interest the political and general public; for the prodigious zea] 
aud enthusiasm on the educational taming of little boys aud girls 
which is being manifested by one or two would-be legislators, 
with an eye to the general election, may prove more restrainable 
when those aspiring gentlemen have reached, or conclusively failed 
to reach, the elevation for which they believe themselves g9 
admirably fitted. How to catch wild boys and girls, and how to 
have our wild birds nof caught and extirpated, are really almost 
the only subjects on which in these hot days people continue to 
affect an interest. Mr. Ruskin is an ally whom the strongest 
party may hail as a valuable reinforcement, and those bird- 
lovers who are anxious to checkmate the bird- fanciers, 
and hope to bring to perfection the legislative apparatus 
which has alrealy been partly brought into operation for that 
purpose, will be glad that his eloquent voice is heard pleading for 
the robin, the swallow, the lark, aud the rest. But the pleasure 
with which they must read this first lecture will not be unmingled, 
| Mr. Ruskin is, no doubt, angry with those who exterminate our 
wild birds, and scornfully remarks that ‘‘it is fast becoming the 
ouly definition of aristocracy that the principal business of its life 
is the killing of sparrows.” But sooth to say, Mr. Ruskin has 
made his anger too cheap to leave its force unimpaired. He is 
| angry every day, and with almost every person. He is “ valde 
pugnax,” as Linnzeus calls cock-robin, so much so, ‘ ut non una 
arbor duos capiat erythacas.” If one tree cannot harbour two 
robins, Mr. Ruskin cannot appear among the contributors to one 
Review without forthwith administering smart castigation to two 
other contributors. And you cannot be sure that, because Mr, 
| Ruskin speaks friendly of a man to-day, he will not be rapping 
him over the knuckles to-morrow. In the ‘‘ Queen of the Air” 
' he referred to ** the theories which Mr. Darwin's unwearied and 
unerring investigations are every day rendering more probable.” 
In the lecture before us he declares that he has ‘‘ no doubt” that 
the Darwinian theory is that birds’ feathers once stuck up erect 
like the bristles of a brush, and were blown flat by flying. 
He adds the following sentence:—‘‘ Nay, we might even sufi- 
ciently represent the general manner of conclusion in the Dar- 
winian system by the statement that if you fasten a hair-brush 
to a mill-wheel, with the handle forward, so as to develop itself 
into a neck by moving always in the same direction, and within 
continual hearing of a steam-whistle, after a certain number of 
revolutions the hair-brush will fall in love with the whistle; they 
will marry, lay an egg, and the produce will be a nightingale.” 


50? 


We imagine that Mr. Darwin will be considerably surprised to 


‘learn that this is ‘the general manner of conclusion” in his 


system; and it is worth while to note, as a matter on which Mr. 
Darwin, Professor Huxley, Sir Charles Lyell, or any other who 
understands the first principles of Darwinian evolution, must 
entertain absolute certitude, that Mr. Ruskin in this lecture, Pro- 
fessor Blackie in an address published in the current number of 
Fraser’s Magazine, and the author of a formal and pretentious 
reply to Mr. Darwin lately printed in the Edinburgh Review, 
evince, one and all, profound ignorance of the meaning, the drift, 
the fundamental logic, of the system they believe themselves to 
controvert. Obviously, however, Mr. Ruskin’s castigations must 
lose effect from their frequency. Harry Marten said of John 
Lilburn, who was a very clever man and fiercely honest, that it 
was so much a necessity for him to quarrel with some one that, if 
‘there were no one alive but John Lilburn, the John would quarrel 
with the Lilburn and the Lilburn with the Joho. Fault-finding 
seems to be a similar necessity for Mr. Ruskin. It is, indeed, 
most curious that Mr. Carlyle, whose man of men is the courteous, 
imperturbable, mild-mannered Goethe, and Mr. Ruskin, who 
reveres Walter Scott, and is at present extracting the essence of 
| Lockhart’s biography for the instruction of workmen aud 
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jabourers, should be the polar opposites in their habitual and , destroys quantities of cherry-blossom, is destructive to the goose- 
furions denunciations of the men whom they set up as examples. — berry, and sterilises the branch from which it eats the buds; con- 
It is a pity that Mr. Ruskin has not put his finishing touches | sumes quantities of green peas, and an almost incredible amount 
to this address on Cock-robin, because his finishing touches are of wheat. The farmer and his men and his sons, and every 
those of one of the most accomplished living masters of the village boy and every village cat, are in a league against sparrows, 
supremely difficult art—‘‘ nature’s chief masterpiece” according | yet even in villages quite near to London they flourish so vigor- 
to Pope—of “* writing well.” His best is too precious to render | ously as to be a veritable plague. Robins, though never touched, 
it possible for us to be content with his second-best. If the rest | are always few in number, and finches and linnets are rare; but 
of the lectures on Birds are not better than this, he may almost | we have our doubts whether they are much rarer than they were 
dread comparison with Michelet ; and when Ruskin does himself in former times. ‘The juvenile who has done much in egg- 
fall justice, as in the passage on the bird and the serpent in the | collecting, going boldly into plantations, dodging gamekeepers, 
«Queen of the Air,” be puts Michelet out of sight. He does | and hocussing gardeners, will ‘tell you that most nests are found 
not strike us as having much enthusiasm for the Robin, or as | near human habitations. If modern agriculture has deprived 
having very carefully observed the bird. He calls him, indeed, | some species of their food, it has increased the food of others. 
‘the Charles Dickens of birds,” on account of his habit of travel- | On the whole, however, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
jing in the night, and says nicely that ‘‘one of the robin's very | number of Wild Birds is decreasing, and we shall be happy if Mr. 
chief ingratiatory faculties is his dainty and delicate movement, | Ruskin’s Lectures inspire the golden youth of Oxford with an 
his footing it featly here and there.” He praises his bill and | ardour of protecting affection for those which linger in our copses 
his legs, and bas a word for his red breast, but he cannot refer to | and lanes. 
this last without a touch almost of scorn. ‘ Whatever prettiness a ee 
there may be in his red breast, at his brightest he can always be « 
outshone by a brick-bat.” Mr. Ruskin says this partly to iam LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
by contrast his praise of the robin’s legs, but is it not also due in Rss on ; 
part to the fact that people in general admire the red breast, and THE DUNDEE ELECTION. 
that Mr. Raskin so detests the crowd, {To THR EbITOR OF THE “SPsCTATOR.”] 
« that if the throne Srr,—It is impossible not to feel deeply disappointed with the 
By chance go right, he purposely goes wrong 2” result of the election at Dundee. Yet much as one wished to share 
He certainly displays not much sympathy with those feelings of | the sanguine views which you expressed a fortnight ago, it was 
endearment with which English rustics and English children re- | hardly poasible to doubt that it would turn out substantially as it 
gard the Robin. The Greeks and Romans did not care enough | has done. Mr. Stephen's speeches were very noble, quite the best 
about it to leave any proof in their literature that they dis-| election speeches we have had since Mr. Gladstone’s Lancashire 
tinguished it from the sparrow. Mr. Gould says that ‘there is | ©8UV4S- His manliness, his fine culture and strong sense, were 
scarce @ country across the water in which it is not shot down and | ©»Spicuous in everything he uttered, but from the first he bad 
eaten.” Our notion would have been that the Southern races |*™all chance. And for these reasons :—Ex-Provost Yeaman had 
might kill it, but that the kindlier Northern tribes, from whom we | bee? nursing the borough for some time, and had virtually secured 
| the favour of the majority of the shopkeepers and small burgher 
|class. These are apt to be proud that a man of their own 











draw the main current of our blood, let it, to say the least, alone. 
Mr. Ruskin says nothing of the feat which has done more even 
than its red waistcoat to make it a favourite in the nursery,—its order should write “M.P.” after his name and over theirs- 
laying the leaves over the Bibes in the Wood. Perhaps, as Mr. | Secured thus beforehand, Mr. Stephen's wisdom and manhood 
Ruskin recently suggested that it might be better to shoot babies | bad small power. On the other hand, Mr. Edward Jenkins 
than rabbits, he shrinks from evincing tenderness for children, “rew to himself the support of the operative class—a 
even under those interesting circumstances. ‘The wren is loved of Very large one in Dundee,—or at any rate, that portion of it 
the English rustic as well as the robin, and both birds are placed | which likes to be thought of as social martyrs, down-trodden and 
ander the protection of right-minded persons by the familiar | wronged members of the community. ‘To these Mr. Jenkins’ 
village rhyme :— | benevolent paradoxes and somewhat hysterical panaceas for their 
“Cock-robin and Kitty Wren | wrongs, his tirades against the tyranny of capital, and dreams of 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” regeneration through the principles he says he has expounded in 

Bat it would, we think, be considered as more distinctly a crime, | his works, proved a great attraction. After his rather heated 
and more distinctly of bad omen, to kill a robin than a wren, | 4¢clamation, the plain-speaking of Mr. Stephen fell flat. I do 
Jenkins no wrong in saying that he thus drew the mill- 


What is quite peculiar to the Robin is a mixture of familiarity | Mr. é . . te 
which, though pert, is too pretty to be vulgar, with shyness. | workers and artisans to him, for although he indeed disclaims 


“ Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar,”—this is the paternal | flattering them, his constant reference to his books, and to what 
advice to young robins when they are coming out, and when the | he has done for their cause, and his promises as to what he would 
do were he elected, went entirely in this direction. He was the 
| candidate of a class, and rested his claims on its suffrages largely 
Robin comes very near you; seems to like you to glance at him ; | the fact that he had declared war on other classes for its sake. 
glances back with shy, quick, sparkling eye ; but will not be im- | Sorry as I am that Mr. Yeaman has won, I should have been far 
pertinently stared at, and will on no account permit a touch. He | sorrier had principles of this sort been endorsed by such a place as 
comes readily into rooms, and that charming ornithologist, Wilson | Dundee. But between these two sections, Mr. Stephen had from 
of Edinburgh, brother of Christopher North, speaks of one who, | the first no chance. The clear-thinking few of all classes stood by 
in winter, used to sleep in the family sitting-room, and would “im, but the many who love to be flattered and canvassed went 
venture down to the table when the fire glowed brightly in the | with one or other of his opponents, —and this, I say, might have 
evening. But even he would not let himself be touched “ by | been expected. It is well it was not worse. ¢ 
the most beautiful hand.” ‘Tennyson twice, or perhaps oftener, But I hope Mr. Stephen will uot be discouraged by this defeat. 
compares the look of Geraint at Enid to that of the Robin: — | It would be a great pity if his labour in Dundee was all lost. There 
“ With that he turn’d and look’d as keenly at hor | are no seats so secure, either, as these Northern boroughs, if once 
As careful robins eye the delver's toil.” | you do get their suffrages. ‘The late Colonel Sykes tried three 
But it is hardly fair to the gallant little fellow—one of the most | times for Aberdeen, where he was quite as much a stranger as Mr. 
valiant and unsuspicious lovers in existence—to compare to the | Stephen is at Dundee, and was beaten twice, once at least, by ® 
bright, sharp, artful-artless glance of his eye the sour and jealous | local ex-provost. But when he did get in, theseat was his for life, 
look of the booby knight. | as safely as if it had been a pocket-borough, and when he died the 
It is not without some misgivings that we regard those pre- electors gave it to the man whom he had beaten in his last and 
cautions, excellent as they are, which the Legislature has adopted | maaranepren eaten, Sem osu _ we bo Bie, —e ben's, and 
with a view to preserving what still remain of our wild birds, "°°!" that a general election is inevitably near, it may on the 
The more that can be done by Parliament the better, but we are | whole be well that this time be is beaten.—I am, Sir, &e., 
not sure that much can be done. When races take to dying out, | A. J. W. 


top-dressing is being put on that education which, if Mr. Wallace 
is right, birds give their offspring as expressly as human parents. 





not all the cherishing which has been tried in the case of the wild THE STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
cattle of Chillingham will renew their stamina and give them a | (To tae Evitor oF THe “SPEcTATOR.”) 


7 start. On the other hand, the severest human persecution, | Srr,—Touching your extremely interesting and instructive article 
we as has been exercised on the sparrow, does not keep down | on the above subject, one word. You speak of Byron's * passion- 
umbers, when vitality is strong and food abundant. The sparrow | ate or sublime thoughts, cheaply executed.” Well, Matthew 
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Arnold refers to the author of ‘“* Don Juan” asa “ country gentle- 
1in with no ideas,” yet as naturally the greatest poetic power 
hich our race has produced. Bat was the Harrow bard merely 
‘vlowed with the attributes of a superb sentimental squire, a 
» illiant provincial nincompoop, a vigorous unthinking minstrel ? 
\Vould it not be a truer view of his faculties to say that his ideas, 
hough few, were intense, limited indeed to a commentary upon 

problems of cardinal importance, but vivid aud strong. Ideas, 

pissing through his mind, became intellectual, not because they 


vere subtle, but because they were grasped with tenacity so | 


missive and reclothed in imagery so warm.” May I, therefore, 
venture to express a deferential opinion to the effect that your 
sentence hauling Byron over the coals for ‘his passionate or sub- 
line thoughts cheaply executed,” would harmonise better with 
the facts of the case, if altered into *‘ his passionate or sublime 
feelings rapidly and powerfully expressed"? At any rate, is not 


the latter description of poetry what the public now wants? It is | 


on all sides admitted that Tennyson possesses an exquisitely grace- 
fal mind, He is also a profound and wide thinker. His “ In 
Memoriam ” and Lucretius prove it. That he has deep feeling is 
c-rtain, witness again ‘Iu M-moriam.” Bat for the purposes of 
eitholic poetry, is not ** In Memoriam ” overladen with thought ? 
For all the objects of the lyre, the human heart goes for much 
more than the human mind, imparting a more lively pleasure, and 
appealing to a larger aulience. Byron went straight to the heart, 
n >t because he was really the inspired bucolic fool that Matthew 
Arnold very respectfully de 
tive man of strong rather than broad intellectual power, he knew 
that an ounce of feeling, in the popular estimate of poetry, at all 
events, outweighs a hundredweight of logic, and certainly more 
than a ton of speculation. The Di‘ly Telegraph describes Byron 
certainly no second in ours. 


sribes himas being, but because, a sensi- 


as having no second in his age, and 
t bert Browning calls Byron “ a flatfish.” 

You denounce his ‘passionate or sublime thoughts cheaply 
executed.” But in an age of steam and communism, the weak 
execution of another such a * flatfish ” would be refreshing, after the 
«laborate compound adjectives of the day. I cannot, Sir, pretend to 
the insight and discrimination exhibited by your article as a whole, 
but on this point the public is with me. Give us, we say, in poetry 
not silk, but fire.—I am, Sir, &c., Roserr Barson. 

ENGLISIL AMERICANISMS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—In your issue of July 12, I noticed an expression which is 
often quoted in English novels and newspapers as an Americanism. 
I refer to the word ‘ Britisher,” which appeared in the review of 
‘*Silverland.” ‘This word was never made use of by an American, 


unless derived from English sources, There are certain English | 


novelists who, knowing nothing whatever about us, create ideal 
Anericans of a stamp such as never existed even among the 
roughest backwoodsmen. ‘These characters talk of ‘ Britishers,” 
but no Englishman on this side the Atlantic ever heard the word 
used by any but his own countrymen.” It is purely an English 
Americanism. It was probably first used by some novelist, and 
struck the public fancy, and has been in vogue ever since,—in 
England. I have heard the word used here, but only, as I have 
said, by those who had it suggested by English books or news- 
papers. Heaven knows, we have enough peculiarities of manners 
and language, without having slang phrases made for us! 
We of New York ‘‘ guess,” and in the South they “reckon.” 
We ‘go right off,” meaning to “go immediately.” The 
vulgar American ‘‘darns” everything and everybody; and, 
although I never heard it, Iam told that the abandoned Massa- 
chusetts Yankee sometimes ‘ calculates,” as they are made to do 
in English novels. In Maryland and further south everything is 
** mighty nice,” but is that worse than ‘* awfully jolly "? Another 
essentially English Americanism is to speak of ‘‘the States.” I 
have noticed Americans using this phrase after having been in 
England, but never before. ‘They say the “ United States ” and 
** America,” but ** the States ” never. 

I use the present opportunity of correcting these false impres- 
sions, not because your use of the word “ Britisher” particularly 
offended ray patriotism, but because I have long wished to protest 
against the way in which our national peculiarities have been 
exaggerated, and in many cases maliciously misrepresented, by 
such writers as Mr. Dickens and a host of others. When people 
derive their ideas of a country from such unfair accounts, it is not 
surprising that these ideas are somewhat vague and inaccurate. 
Some of their impressions are indeed remarkable. 

A relation of mine travelling in Wales last summer beard it 


confidently asserted that ‘‘ all American women smoke and chew , 
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| tobacco.” Another, some years ago, while sitting at the Sens 
table of an English gentleman, overheard a lady remark to her 
neighbour, ‘* There is an American, and he behaves very well!” 
This well-informed Englishwoman probably was surprised Not to 
see the ‘* novel” American, who has lanky jaws, a beard like a 
goat, and who eats his dinner with his bowie knife. She way 
have belonged to the class that imagine the streets of New York 
infested with Indians in war-paint and feathers ; or perhaps she 
was like that French lady, the sister of a well-known novelist 
who remarked incidentally to a friend of mine,—who, by the way, 
was as blonde as any Englishwoman,—* You see I have black 
blood in my veins, like all you Americans.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, July 25, 1873. AN AMERICAN, 


” 





JOURNALISTIC CASUISTRY. 
{To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPROTATOR.”) 
Sir,—My attention has been called by a Protestant friend to 
some expressions in your article on ‘Journalistic Casuistry,” 
which, coming from your well-informed and well-meaning journal, 
are calculated to do a great deal of harm and to give a great deal of 
pain to persons who have quite enough to coutend against already, 
[refer to your statement that Catholic reporters, ‘if sincere,” 
must consider their employers **secure of damnation.” This, 
indeed, would be very horrible, if there were any grounds for your 
assertion, and 1 am sure that you will be glad to find such an 
opinion repudiated as a hateful and abominable misrepreseutation 
of Catholic doctrine. 

Not to mention the solemn declarations of papal authority, the 
first book placed in the hands of Catholic children teaches them 
that the “‘ neighbour” whom they are bound to assist and wish 
well to includes ‘‘ mankind of every description and without dis- 
tinction of persons, even those who differ from us in religion,” 
[ quote from memory, as I have not my child’s Catechism by me, 
In the words of a distinguished authority, ‘* the Church is no wall- 
girt realm, but extends, in space, from one extremity of the world 
to the other, and iu duration, from Adam to the Judgment Day. 
Its soul, which isits true measure, comprehends not ouly Catholics, 
but all dissident Christians who err in good faith. In fine, the 
Church is increased at every moment by infidels even who, 
having practised the natural law daring life, have their virtues 
elevated to the supernatural before the end by virtue of the loviug 


' merey of God.” 


It is hardly too much to say that the doctrine of this assured 
damnation of non-Catholics is as mortal heresy as the doctriue of 
their assured salvation in cases where a deliberate neglect of the 
means of salvation has been committed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Carno.ic JouRNALIST. 

[The point is not what merciful Catholics think, but what Rome 
has decreed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON WOMEN’S LABOUR. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I see from Mrs. Jacob Bright's letter that I have not suc- 
ceeded in expressing my meaning completely. My meaning was, 
that meu in the manufacturing districts who are employed in other 
trades than the cotton manufacture—for instance, as colliers and 
bricklayers—earn considerably more than the women engaged in 
cotton spinning and weaving. I reckon the difference at about 2s. 
aday. ‘Therefore, it would be impossible for manufacturers to 
substitute men for women without going to so great an expense 10 


' wages as would leave no profit. If manufacturers could afford to 


give sutliciently high wages, men enough would be found before long 
to take the places of the women. 

Cotton weaving cannot, I believe, be learned by grown men 
used to rougher labour, otherwise a very few years would suffice 
to make the change ; but as it is, in ten, or at most twenty years, & 
sufficient number of boys and young men might be obtained to 
fill the places of the 259,074 women now employed, always sup- 
posing that the manufacturers could afford to pay them (whether 
by piece work or by time is unimportant) as much asis now earned 
by men in other trades. Many boys would probably prefer the 
factory to the coal-pit, and to other kinds of heavy work, if it 
supplied equally good wages. 

With regard to the second point, I must own that I thought 
a far larger proportion of a manufacturer’s expenses consisted of 
wages than is really the case, as Mrs. Bright has clearly shown. 
Still, it is evident that a shopkeeper must pay more for a piece of 
calico than the manufacturer paid for the raw material of which 
it is made. Also, that a salesman will not be paid nearly as 
much for selling a piece’of calico as was paid to the spinners and 
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cavers who converted the raw material into calico. Conse- 
gently, it is true that shopkeepers as a body spend more than 


v anufacturers in the purchase of goods, and that manufacturers 


spend very much more than shopkeepers in the payment of wages. 


The price of labour must, therefore, be of far more importance to 
manufacturers than to shopkeepers, which is the point I wish to 


show.—I am, Sir, &c., Jessie BoucHERETT?. 


THE “ DISESTABLISHED ” CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sr, —Mr. Joseph John Murphy most truly says in your columns 
of the 2nd inst., that it is altogether a misconception that the 
Irish Church secured half its property ; and he shows how when 
the commuting clergy have died off there will be but little of the 
Commutation Fund left. But he says, the advantage of commu- 
tation is not that it has endowed the Church, but that it is a 
valuable help in the work of re-endowment. It was unquestion- 
ably promoted by a great number of good men, in the confi- 
dence that it would be a help, but many now doubt whether it 
has proved any help to re-endowment. Perhaps Mr. Murphy, who 
is well known to have the experience of that large and import- 
ant united diocese, Down, Connor, and Dromore, would be so 
good as to offer some evidence of how it has worked favourably in 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun S. GAIRDNER. 

Blackrock, County Dublin, August 6, 1873. 


BOOKS. 


po eee 
MAURICE’S COUNTRY CHURCH SERMONS.* 
Mrs. Maurice, in the short but expressive preface to this 
yolume of sermons selected from a much larger number, says :— 
“Mr. Maurice frequently took duty in some quiet village during the 
summer vacation. 
in speaking to them, than in visits to English watering-places or in 
foreign travel. The poor ‘heard him gladly.’ They understood his 
preaching, and crowded to hear him. It is thought that words which 
went home to the hearts of many simple and ignorant people may be 
blessed to others, although unaccompanied by the voice and the face | 
which made them so precious to those who heard them spoken.” 
We call these short and simple sentences expressive, for they 
tell much, and remind us much, of him of whom they speak. No 
one who has seen and heard Mr. Maurice preach is likely to 
forget that face, in which feminine tenderness and sympathy and | 
manly strength were united with a saint-like—nay, Christ-like 
—holiness of expression, such as only a life of Christian self- 
sacrifice can impart; or that deep earnest voice, in which he 
seemed to pour out his very life. There are many of us, too, | 
who, having heard these sermons, or others like them, preached | 
by him in country villages, remember how the dullest peasant | 
and the least susceptible to humanising influences has brightened 
up on that Sunday, and shown as he came out of church | 
that he had been hearing one speak ‘as never man spake” 
to him before. The preaching was simple enough, as all the | 


sermons in this volume show. 


He found more rest in ministering to the poor, and 


| what he said. 





a r 
ie . 


would reach us through all those centuries of vicissitude and sorrow. 
But now suppose the old man spoke truly; suppose he did not only 
utter a feeble wish of his; suppose he had a warrant to say, ‘ There is 
One whose grace and power are over you and about you; there is One 
whose grace and peace will be over all the generations to come. There 
is One who will be secking to bless them, as He is seeking to bless you, 
bestowing grace and peace on them, as He bestows them on you ;—would 
that be a mere echo of a mortal voice? Would not Simon Peter, the 
| Apostle and servant of Jesus Christ, however good and venerable, bo 
| lost in Him of whom he testifies as the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
j ever? And if the thought comes to us, ‘ Yes, but this grace and peace 
| are expressly for those who have like precious faith with himself, that 
| may indeed discourage and almost crush us.’ But when we consider 
| What his faith was, how it grew, who gave it him, in whom it rested— 
| when, above all, we read the words, ‘through the knowledge of God 
| and Jesus our Lord ‘our spirits are carried into another region; we 
shall cease to dwell on what we are; we shall remember what He 
is who gave His Son for us, what that Son is who humbled Himself, 
became of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant. 
| and who is therefore exalted far above all principalities and powers, 
| that all things may be put under His feet. We shall not doubt that 
| there is a grace coming forth from Him which can make even 
us willing in the day of His power; we shall not doubt that 
there is a peace in Him which we are meant to inherit, and which 





While we trust in that grace of God, in that peace in Jesus our Lord, 
we shall have the like precious faith with the Apostle,—that faith of 
which he spoke in his tirst Epistle, when he says, ‘Who by Him do 
 betove in God, which raised Him from the dead and gave Him glory, 


| Waite we tras of the world, no confusion in our mind ean disturb. 


that your faith and hope may be in God.’ Here, then, my friends, 
| let our faith and hope be. Then it will be a hope not of some happiness 
for ourselves, but of the revelation of God’s glory which shall fill the 
whole earth,—that glory for which apostles and martyrs in all ages have 
longed, and for which they counted not their lives dear. In the know- 
ledge of God and of Jesus our Lord they sought their heaven; of the 


grace and peace of God and Jesus our Lord they spake to their brethren 
on earth. If we desire what they desired, if we join in their testimony, 
we shall not be disappointed; every part of our discipline here will 
prepare us for that heaven, because it will reveal to us more of the 
righteousness and the forgiveness of God. And the baptism of every 
child, the marriage of those whose hearts are one, the grave of every 
friend who has been separated from us, will repeat the benediction, 
‘Grace and peace be multiplied to you, from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’” 

We think, as we read these words, of another ‘* venerable man,” 
and of **a voice that was very sweet ” to us, not eighteen centuries, 
but eighteen months ago,—a voice that did not merely utter a feeble 
wish, but spoke as Peter did, ‘‘ truly,” and with “a warrant ” for 
This was the essential worth and value to us of all 
Mr. Maurice's teaching, whether to rich or poor, to learned or 
unlearned. He could speak with simplicity aud directness to the 
peasant and the child, as these sermons show; he could hold his 
ground in argument upon any question of speculative or practical 
philosophy with the ablest thinkers, meeting them with resources 
of genius and knowledge inferior to none; but beyond and above 
all these moral and intellectual qualifications, he stood among us 
as a witness for something different in kind from all opinions, and 
probabilities, and expediencies, however reasonable and useful,— 
that is to say, for the fact of an actual relation between God and 

an. This, it cannot be too often repeated, is the real point at 
issue in all the controversies which are shaking human society to 
its base; is the life of man a life of nature, as the Greeks, as 
Goethe, as Comte, as so many of our moral and physical philosophers 





No ‘‘doctrines,” no ‘ denomi- “eae eolge * : - 
‘ | conceive it; or have Christ and his followers ever since rightly and 


national formularies,” no displays of learning, are to be found in z . 
cp Reacting. e pon ad | truly taught —have they declared an actual fact, in teaching—that 


them. 
Mr. Maurice as is said to have been given of the learned Pococke 
by one of his parishioners (we quote the story in the form in 


The village peasant might have given the same account of ‘ ; aac ae : 

°P - g , | man stands in an actual relation with God other and higher than 
that of nature? The proof of the fact, if it be one, must, from 
the nature of the case, be incomplete on this side the grave. Hvery 


which Mr. Maurice himself liked to tell it), that ‘* he was no} ap apenas , et ‘ : 
Latiner. but told allah te ti hatin S | true Christian in every age, while believing this relation to be a fact, 
4 ) ar é ae ° _ ° . . 

Sg tg! wk ise imagen Pomona recognised the distinction between faith and sight, and has 


Christ.” 


self; and that this home is no distant or future, still less an 
imagined, heaven, but the actual presence of God with us now,— 


these are the things that Mr. Maurice taught in the plainest, most | 
| 


direct, and most unqualified and peremptory words that he could | entten wht ancl cine on ain 
wiser than we are, both morally and intellectually more competent 
than we are to test this inner consciousness which we call faith in 


find. Only while he does thus insist in every form and on every | 
oceasion that this relation of God and man is most actual and 


| complete 
And here it 
Maurice adds something real and appreciable to that verifi- 


That God i ‘athe f , 2 is Son | ‘ ; 
. Rwy ies Some Father, ont Cat bee nen eu The neg, admitted and lamented how often faith has threatened to fade 
Jesus Christ to free us from our sins and bring us home to Him- | . ” , 

into opinion and fact into 


probability, for want of that 
which is not possible on earth. 
witness of such a man as Mr. 


verification 
is that the 


Here is a man, holier and 


i he =. a — on pings oa ny “3 Christ, and to try whether it has a source and a reality objective 
a 8 6 Ee ee, © Oe Se, Oe Oe OF itself ; and he, after a long life spent in so testing it more 


individual soul, is the centre. 


a in S n xxx., on the text 
Thus, er Ry OR EP Coe carefully and more fully than we can pretend to have done, de- 


“ Si > d ‘ ° . 7 = e “ 5 
imon Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them clares that it bears all his tests, and that he adds his life-long 


that 2 ined i i i i , , , : 
me have cbtsined like poocious faith with us teongh th experience to that of the cloud of witnesses who in all ages have 


righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, grace and | been giving the like evidence of their experience 


Professor 


peace be multiplied unto you, through the knowledge of God and | Tyndall, in a letter to the Spectator some years ago, said that the 


of Jesus our Lord” (2 Peter i. 1, 2), he says: 


| investigation of physical science gradually creates an atmosphere 


aes if we only heard of such words as having been spoken by an old and | of tryth in which error cannot live, and which so far makes the 
venerable man eighteen hundred years ago, to a set of men, some of - A 4s 
, | verification of particular facts unnecessary ; and so the spiritual 


-} 1 
whom he had known, some of whom he had never seen, they would be | 


very striking. An echo of a voice that must have been very sweet | experience of the Christian Church has been gradually creating an 





: Sermons preached in Country Churches. By tho Rey. F. D. Maurice. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1873 


‘the breath of the true life,” and know that it is life. 


atmosphere of spiritual truth in which the Christian can “draw 


And as each 
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generation has its own clouds and vapours of doubts and sins, 
obscuring and poisoning that atmosphere, it is most helpful that 
these should be cleared away by new witnesses to the eternal 
truth. And such a witness, more, we believe, than any other man 
among us, has Mr. Maurice been to our generation. Great as his 
genius and intellect were, and much of permanent fruit as they 
have borne; inestimable as have been his services in instructing, 
and guiding, and comforting erring and suffering men and 
women by his wise and sympathising counsels, yet above all these 
good works we set this, that he was in very truth—and that those 
who saw and heard him knew that he was—a messenger sent 
from God, to bear witness of the relation of God to us. And 
perbaps in none of his books is this characteristic of the minister 
of Christ more manifest than in these Sermons. 


THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. BiAcksurN is more satisfactory as an artist than as an 
author. He has laid us under lasting obligations by his Norman, 
Pyrenean, and Arab sketches; among the latter especially there 
are some drawings not to be forgotten. For instance, there is 
that camel’s head, so judiciously selected to figure in the fly- 
leaf advertisements of Mr. Blackburn’s books;—nothing could 
be more admirable than it is. ‘There is a kind of fascination 
about it; we come to know the delusive brute perfectly, of whom 
the artist says:—‘‘Such a sitter no portrait-painter ever had in 
England. Feed him up first, get a boy to keep the flies from him, 
and he will remain almost immovable through the day. He will 
put on a sad expression in the morning which will not change; he 
will give no trouble whatever, he will but sit still and croak.” 
There is his charming ‘oiler of the Sea,” in Normandy 
Picturesque; and several of his Spanish sketches remain 
in the memory with more tenacity than the most eloquent 
and picturesque descriptions of the scenery and the people. 
His pencil is humorous, graceful, accurate, and refined. Not 
only does he give us highly finished drawings, fall of life 
and spirit, but he chooses the subjects of his illustrations 
admirably, always drawing the very scene, person, or object which 
we would have selected on reading the text. ‘Then there is genuine 
humour in his drawings, not merely whimsicality ; whereas, in his 
writings there is more whimsicality than humour. They do not 
always read easily; they have too much effort about them, as 
though Mr. Blackburn were less bent on telling us what places 
and buildings, people and objects, are like, than on telling it 
differently from other writers,—putting it from a new point of 
view. Not but that he is amusing sometimes, as in this present 
book about the Toy Country, only he is not so amusing as he 
means to be,—a little touch of affectation spoils him. 

Mr. Blackburn gives a description of the Harz Mountains, how 
to see them, and what to see, which is, on the whole, attractive; 
but he does not recommend the excursion with the eagerness and 


enthusiasin with which Captain Hutchinson urges us to * try | 


Lapland,” and Mr. Hubert Smith insists upon the supremacy of 
the claims of Norway. Mr. Blackburn thinks the Harz Moun- 
tains are very well worth seeing, if they come in your way ; if you 
are visiting Brunswick or Hanover, or passing near them on your 
way to Berlin or Vienna, you may as well have a look at the 
Toy Country and the Spectres (which only come out on view 
twice a year or so, however); but if you can visit the Harz only at 
the cost of missing Switzerland, or even the Alps of Southern 


Germany, then don’t do it. .But this advice is addressed to| 


English and American travellers who have no special purpose to 
serve by visiting the Harz. The author counsels his brethren 
differently, advising them to come hither straight from the nearest 
seaport, enjoy unmolested work, and bring home portfolios of 
drawings of scenes unknown to the greater part of the world :— 
“With a knapsack, a little knowledge of German, and a few thalers, 
the artist could spend a summer both peacefully and delightfully ; and 
we may remind him that the Harz is xot a black country, as is generally 
supposed. Itis really no more desolated or disfigured by mining opera- 
tions than the green fields of the South of England are affected by tho 


smoke of Staffordshire, and that in the beauty of its forests, the forms | 


of its rocks, in the romantic aspects of its scenery, it is still almost a 
terra incognita. Asa land of bogies, traditions, mysteries, smoke, and 
blue-fire, it is familiar to children of all ages and nations; but the 
romance of the Harz is in books and dreams, and at far-off firesides; in 
a holiday scamper, or in a sketching tour, the legends attaching to the 
district are felt rather as an intrusion, and disturb the quiet apprecia- 


tion of its beauties.” 

Geologists, too, had better go to the Harz, especially if they | 
do not care for the fact that ‘‘ there are no good hotels anywhere ” 
—to which artists are supposed, erroneously, so far as our| 


* The Harz Mountains: a Tour in the Toy Country. By Henry Blackburn, London : 
Sampson Low and Co, 


observation extends—to be indifferent. Ag Mr. Blackbur, 
descends to the material details of his subject, he bees 

: aa . es 
less and less encouraging. ‘Thus, after a preliminary admission 
that the rain in the Upper Harz is so frequent in summer that a 
room with a southern aspect should always be obtained if possible 
he confesses a few pages farther on, that as a matter of health ‘a 
well as of comfort, one should only go to the Harz in the middle of 
summer, ‘*when there is a probability of fine weather,” The 
houses are built principally of wood ; in rainy weather the saloons 
are crowded, and generally noisy and full of smoke. Then comes 
a significant sentence. ‘It is useful also to be provided with a 
little good tea, brandy, &c., which are seldom to be obtained.” 
[f he had only been a little more explicit, ‘‘ &c.” leaves go much to 
theimagination! But the conclusion is, unintentionally, the most 
amusing passage in the whole book. It is evident that the author 
made all his sketches and notes for the earlier portions, while the 
novelty of the scenes was strong upon him, that afterwards the 
discomfort, the depressing effect of a visit to Clausthal, where he 
burrowed underground for many hours and miles—but feebly sus- 
tained by the romance of the situation, and the antiquity of the 
mines—and the hopeless unpicturesqueness of the desperately un. 
interesting natives and tourists, mostly German, and too dall for 
caricature, overcame all his first feelings, and wrung from him the 
admission that ‘‘ however delightful and exhilarating the Harz 
may be,” it is very pleasant to get back to Brunswick. The book ig 
in fact an expansion of the old story of “ Maynifique,—tris-bean,— 
pas mal.” 

For the sound reason that the regular tourist who follows the 
guide-books goes to Harzburg from Brunswick, en route for the 
magic ‘* mountainettes,” Mr. Blackburn went by Gosle= a 
wonderful tenth-century city, almost unknown, and a splendid 
field for artists,—which is contemptuously described by popular 
instructors as the ‘*head-quarters of a mining district, black, 
dull, and uninteresting.” Ile found a world of interest in the 
beautiful old place, and he invests with a charm which the subse- 
quent descriptions in his book have not, this city, which in 
barbaric days had a population of 40,000, and has now a popula- 
tion of 9,000, which is rich in architectural and artistic antiqui- 
ties, but is dwindling away for want of being known. Lereisa 
picture of Goslar to-day :— 








*Tho Kaiserwerth in the market-place the principal inn—a 
picturesquo old building of the fifteer itury, adorned exteriorly 
with statues of former emperors—and there are several others in the 
town. The streets are roughly paved, and not too clean, but the old 
houses, with their carved frontages aud high-pitched gables, fringed 
with ornaments and decorated wit srotesque figures, the creepers 
growing over the closed lattices, the solid brass door-knockers in the 


s, dolphins, dragons, and griffins ; the deep, 
1 wood, : he peep of the hills at the 
on, over innumerable and 





likeness of mermaids, saty 
rich colour of the time-staine: 
ends of the streets, lead the visitor on 
















wearying cobble-stones...... H ® shown the remains of the 
Imperial Dom, and the walls of t Kai 1aus, erected by the 
Emperor Henry IIL, in 105% ..... 1¢@ Rathhaus, on one side of 








the market-place, there is an elaborate ilver tankard of the 


fourteenth century, with figures and i in high relief, the ex- 
| pressions on the faces of the figures erfully worked on a 
small scale....... More than by its r ) visitor to Goslar will 
| be struck by the picturesque aspects ets, the variety and 
| erandeur in design of its granaries and dwelling-h suses, built of wood 


| and stone, with dark wooden gables, and lattices, and massive timbers, 


sharp in outline, and well preserved where the stone and brick founda- 


| tions are crumbling away. The ornamentation of the exteriors of the 
houses should not be overlooked, nor the patterns in the wood carving 
| of the interiors. Here and there we may see, as in Moorish work, the 





conventional forms of flowers and plants introduced in ornament in the 
most natural way. Just above our heads, 


front of a small 
dwelling-house, the ripe fruit and leaves of the an corn are carved 
in scrolls as a fringe to the gables, and grapes and flowers are modelled 
on the panels,”’ 





This wonderful old city has a fashion of its own, being famous for 
a “cure,” which people come for; and the ancient mines, which 
have been worked for at least eight centuries, are well worth ex- 
ploring. But are there lost races in Germany as well as lost arts? 
What manuer of people were they, who wrought all the beauty, 
So majestic atid so poetical, which must have been the outcome of 
the spirit of the time, in ancient Goslar? Can there be 
any allinity between them and the dreadful natives and tourists 
whom Mr. Blackburn describes as the companions of his art 
pilgrimage to the Harz? He does not try to be facetious about 
them, he does not intrude them, his mention of them is indeed 
moderate, considering that he must have hated them worse than 
mosquitoes or paper-money, but he conveys an impression of them 
which is simply detestable—of their coarseness, their ugliness, 


| their absolute want of taste, their horrid habits, their stolid rude- 


ness, and their incessant eating and drinking after a gluttonous 


| and savage fashion—which makes his pictures of the woodmen 


and the miners quite a relief. They may be worthy people in 4 
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sluggish way at home perhaps, but they are extremely unpleasant 
when out for a holiday ; when they ascend the Brocken, that they 
may sit down to a dinner of salt pork and black bread ; and when, 
at all the extraordinarily picturesque points of the entice tour, 
they improve the occasion by heavy bouts of * restauration with 
their backs turned to the view. Some of the traits related by 
Mr. Blackburn are merely funny, as, for instance, the universal 
and unabashed pleasure with which they ride the wooden horses 
in the merry-go-rounds. A grave and smoke-dried, or rather 
smoke-soddened professor in spectacles, on a wooden horse, would 
excite only an amused smile; but the sight of gallant heroes 
who celebrate the victories of Fatherland, on the anniversary of 
Sedan, by firing at a bust of Napoleon III., and carry off the 
ears, loudly applauded by their drab-coloured sweethearts, is 
provocative rather of a kind of disgust. The beauty | 
of the scenery is conveyed by both pen and pencil in Mr. | 
Blackburn's best style, but his figure-sketches are the most remark- | 
able features in the book. His ‘‘ Guide in the Harz” and ‘‘ Miners in | 
the Harz” are among the best of his drawings within our know- 
ledge. “‘A Village in the Toy Country” is delightfully droll. | 
The Harz is suggestive at every turn of toys and children. Every 
mountain is covered with rows of those stiff-looking trees which 
are carved in wood by children in the Black Forest and the towns 
of Germany. Every hillside is a plantation, and there are com- 
plete forests of fir-trees of all sizes, according to the year of growth. | 
‘The effect is curious on a mountain walk, when, after threading | 
a pathway with Lilliput footsteps through a forest of enormous | 
pines, you suddenly come to a nursery of little trees, a miniature 
forest on which you look down like Brobdignag, and step at one 
stride over a mountainette, covered with a hundred trees ; and so 
on through the entire tour of the Harz.” In one charming draw- 
ing Mr. Blackburn perfectly conveys this quaint effect. He has 
taken an evening stroll up the valley of Harzburg, and the 
strangely familiar aspect of the scene suddenly explains itself :— 

“Where have we seen these grave peasants in long coats, these 
wooden-faced women with baskets on their backs, these spotted cows, | 
flat-sided pigs, and uniform geese? Where these formal-looking 
houses, rows of stiff trees, white staring dogs, and grave, fat-faced 
children? It is the child’s box of German toys, suddenly opened, and 
turned out before us: here are all the living materials for * Noah’s | 
arks’ and ‘Christmas trees.’ Noah, with his long brown coat in stiff | 
wooden folds, and his hat and stick. as presented to us in childhood ; 
his wife and family in red, brown, and buff, standing staring vacantly 
in a row; the shepherd with his horn and gigantic crook, painted | 
green; cows and pigs walking home two by two or lying flat upon the | 
ground, like little toys thrown down. Under the trees, as the sun goes 
down, the ‘Christmas tree’ is lighted up, and the figures that move | 
before us only want packing up and selling at two sous each at a 
child’s bazaar.” 

Probably the number of visitors to the Harz will not be in- 
ereased by Mr. Blackburn’s book, but his readers will be very | 
glad that he has, like Sir Charles Coldstream, ‘* been there.” 





MAJOLICA.* 
Tere is less difficulty in explaining the fascinating influence 
exerted upon connoisseurs by Majolica than that which seems to | 
belong to other wares. A smooth glaze and milky enamel, a| 
powerful but harmonious colouring, firm and expressive drawing, a 
simple treatment of pictorial subjects, and a rich variety of deco- | 


rative or conventional designs,—such are some of the attractive | 
characteristics of the better sorts of majolica. ‘To these we may 
add the occasional introduction of a series of singular iridescent or 
“lustre” colours, yellow, orange, and ruby, which were employed | 
in perfection upon the wares of certain Italian factories for about 
thirty years in the sixteenth century. After all, the permanence 
of pigments which have been burnt in recommends artistic 
ceramic ware to lovers and collectors of art treasures, and 
it is doubtless to this cause that the estimation in which | 
good specimens are held is in great due. ‘The! 
collection of Italian painted pottery in the South Kensington 
Museum has been chiefly formed by the acquisition of the choicest 
specimens at the Bernal, Soulages, and other noted sales, by private 
purchases and by gifts. Of all recently-formed collections, it 
may be pronounced the best, and it is a matter of congratulation 
that so thorough an art-critic as Mr. Fortnum should have under- 
taken the task of cataloguing the series. But the author has 
described, in the work before us not ovly Italian majolica and 
enamelled pottery, but also the somewhat similar wares known as 
Persian, Damascus, Rhodian, and Hispano-Moresque. And the 
completeness and value of Mr. Fortnum’s book are further enhanced 
by woodcuts, coloured plates, and marks of various fabriques and 
artists, and above all, by an admirable introductory chapter 


measure 





* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Majolica, d-c., in the South Kensington Museum, 


By 
0. D. E. Fortnum, Science and Art Department. 1873. 
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| examples of the use of this material. 


| those of Diruta improved from the year 1450. 
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on the development of the potter’s art, especially in relation to the 
particular wares which we have just named. The volume is 
indeed a sumptuous one in every respect, not only as to illustra- 
tions, but as to paper and printing. Its great size, for it extends 
to 800 pages, renders its use as a catalogue in the Museum itself 
quite impracticable ; its weight, too, over five pounds, makes the 
task of carrying it on a tour of inspection through the Ceramic 
Gallery by no means a light one. If the South Kensington 
authorities would issue a small, thin-paper edition of the work, in 
which all illustrations and details not necessary in the presence of 
the specimens themselves were omitted, a further boon would be 
conferred upon visitors to the Museum. 

Before drawing our readers’ attention to some of’ the particular 
specimens of majolica figured in Mr. Fortnum’s Catalogue, a few 
words as to the nature and origin of the different varieties of this 
ware may be suitably introduced. 

Majolica, or rather Maiolica, is an old mode of spelling 
Majorca, and occurs in Dante. The Pisan expedition, in A.D. 
1115, against the piratical King of Majorca is said to have 
brought some trophies of ceramic art into Italy, and to have 
given a name to the ware. But glazed and painted pottery of one 
kind or another has, of course, a much more remote origin. The 
most ancient wares, such as those of Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt, 
were glazed with a vitreous composition, and the range of chro- 
matic enrichment was limited. ‘The metallic lustre before spoken 
of appears upon some early Persian and Arabian wares, and 
appears thence to have travelled to the Balearic Isles, to Spain, 
and to Sicily. The wares glazed with lead compounds, though 


less early in date than the glass-glazed, were the com- 
monest and most widely spread in Europe. The paste 
or body of these later wares was inferior, but the 
glaze superior to the vitreous varieties. The defects of 


the paste were, however, sometimes neutralised by a thin 
coating of pipe-clay, called an engole or slip. This was 
laid upon the rough base of the ware, and then with a point 
designs were drawn through this, revealing the darker and coarser 
ground beneath. Over all the lead glaze was finally spread, and 
thus a decoration known as syrajfiato was obtained. But a further 
improvement in the same direction was secured in another way. 
Into the glaze which covered an inferior body or paste a certain 
This substance imparts 
a milky whiteness or opacity, does not interfere with the smooth- 
ness of the surface, and at the same time affords an excellent 
ground for subsequent decoration in colour. The use of tio 
glazes may be traced to Babylon, but the art was long lost. ‘The 
earliest known revival in Europe of a tin enamel or glaze 
occurred somewhere about 1300, in connection with the Moorish 
kingdom of Granada, the tiles of the Alhambra being beautiful 
The extension of the art to 
Italy took some time, and it was not till the latter half of the 
fifteenth century that tin enamel decorated with painting and 
lustre was actually employed in the pc:insula, Luca della 
Robbia had, however, used tin enamel for some of his great worke 
in terra cotta as early as 1458, if not before. His twelve Plaques 


| representing the Months show to what perfection he had carried 


his methods in the year just named. ‘The rich and singular lustred 


| colours were longer in arriving at their highest degree of excellence. 


The early pieces made at Pesaro exhibit a mother-of-pearl lustre 
and a somewhat Oriental style of decoration. ‘These wares and 
‘They are good in 
design and firm in execution, but contain no tin in their glaze. 
The studio or /otega of Mo. Giorgio in Gubbio was the most cele- 


| brated for its lustred colours, specimens being sent there 


from the factories of Pesaro, Urbino, Castel-Duranto, &c., to be 
decorated with the metallic pigments. The period 1520 to 1540 
was one of great activity and excellence ; the work was still good 
in 1560, but before 1570 the curious art had been lost. In recent 


| times attempts have been made to revive it, but with all our 


knowledge of manipulation and the chemistry of potting and 
painting, the attempts have not been very successful. ‘he modern 
bismuth lustres of M. Brianchon, imitated at Worcester and 
Belleek, are very poor in comparison with the sixteenth-century 
gold and ruby tints obtained at Gubbio, nor are the recent Italian 
products much more satisfactory. ‘The excellent drawing and 
colouring of the older work gave it an artistic excellence in which 
modern work is too often deficient. ‘he aid of draughtsmen like 
Battista Franco, Raffaello del Colle, and Zuccaro accounts for the 
unusual merit of the fabrique of Urbino. 

We must now hasten on to the examination of some of the 
pieces of majolica figured in the Catalogue before us. Com- 
mencing with the old Persian wares, we are struck with the first 
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illustration, a mere broken plate, which cost the nation 4s.d.,/man in his pursuit of gain has pushed aside the red po 
and which yet surpasses many a costly piece of china in the rich- scared the game, fouled the rivers and killed the fish ond 
ness of its blue, the pearly purity of its white ground, and the generally made the country uninhabitable for its ie 
firm treatment of its decorative details. ‘The coloured plate owners; when they have protested by word or deed, he hag 
opposite page 25 shows a beautiful bottle of the same ware, but treated them as treacherous and ungrateful Savages ; and he 
the jug which comes next is inferior, so far as the chromo- has now very nearly accomplished his mission of Civilising 
lithograph is concerned. The whole series of Persian wares in them off the face of the earth. In a conflict of this kind between 
the Kensington Museum should be studied by those who desire to two races, in which the weaker is inevitably and hopelessly 
see in what directions our English porcelain and pottery manu- . worsted, the stronger generally secures, amongst other rights of 
factures may be further improved. ‘Che forms, the distribution conquest, the right of imposing its own version of the matter on 
and quality of colours, and the conventional scales and scrolls, and history. In this case, however, Mr. Joaquin Miller, having 
the treatment of such flowers as the hyacinth, the pink, and the actually lived among the red men at a critical period of the 
rose, are alike admirable. struggle, is able to lift up his voice and tell us what the red map 

On page 81 is a woodcut of an early Tuscan plate, of rude and | thinks of it. If a tithe of the things he narrates or alludes to is 
quaint design, and then we are introduced to the more developed true, the chapter of ‘‘ Unwritten History” here partly disclosed 
works of other fabriques. A most interesting picture of a majolica is anything but creditable to the superior race. Unhappily it is 
painter at work is given on a Caffagiolo plate of about the year | well established that imperfectly civilised men, though their con. 
1515 (p. 119). The rich orange border of the Siena plate (p. 132) | duct may be passable according to their lights in their dealings 
is worthy of note, while the pieces figured opposite to pages 217 with one another, become the most barbarous of mankind in their 
and 224 should also be attentively examined. In the Gubbio | dealings with men of strange tribes. The settlers of California 
plate, decorated by Mo. Giorgio (opposite p. 247), the ruby lustre | were no exception to this rule, and the Government of the United 
is remarkably fine. The gold and brilliant ruby lustres of another | States seems to have been guilty of at least culpable negligence 
specimen (p. 257) are also perfect. Another plate (p. 305), with | by the manner in which it condoned or even assisted their courses 
the goldfinch, the kingfisher, the grosbeak, and the tomtit in|of high-handed violence, unsparing cruelty, and shamelegs 
compartments of the border, is also an excellent example of work ; | treachery. The most it has done for the Indians is to offer to 
it is dated 1515. An Urbino plate, dated 1583 (p. 409), shows | deport such as were willing to go to ‘ Reservations,”—of other 
good decorative design. A cleverly-drawn border of dancing | land taken from other Indians, possibly among hostile tribes, 
amorini is to be seen on a Diruta plate (p. 448). ‘Two good | certainly away from the dwelling-place which centuries of posses. 
specimens of Faenza ware (opposite pp. 511 and 531) may next be | sion had led them to look upon as in some sense their own. Here 
noted, while a most gorgeously coloured tazza, with a painting of | is Mr. Joaquin Miller’s report of a dialogue between an old chief 
the ‘‘ Gathering of the Manna” (p. 534), is attributed to the same | and a delegation from the United States’ authorities :— 
manufactory. Opposite page 554 is a beautiful drawing of a| “¢Where is the Superintendent, the man of blankets ?’—‘Down in 
Forli plate, which represents in the centre Christ disputing with | the valley, at the base of the Shasta Mountain.’—‘ Well, that is all right, 








. | 6) set him stay sre, if he likes, anc ill stay here,’— 
the Doctors, and round the edge an extraordinary assemblage of | I suppose. Let him stay there, if he likes, and I will stay here.—~Bat 
begs : = ee é | we must take him an answer. Will you go or not ?’—*‘ What can I do, 
curiosities,—arms, musical instruments, and tools. ‘The Venetian | jf} oo 2—* You shall have a house, a farm, and horses.’—* Where? 
plate (opposite p. 598) affords a good example of interlaced strap- | ‘Down at the Reservation, by the sea.’—‘ Bah! give me a piece of land 
‘ H | de » the sea ? isan dil ha ont tt to sien? Te Ec 7 

work decoration in blue. jd own by the sea 4 Wher di Lhe get itto give? Tell me that. The 
white men took it from the Indians, and now want to give it to me. 


We must, in conclusion, thank Mr. Fortnum once more for his | I won't have it. It is not theirs to give. They drove the Indians off, 
descriptive account of the various wares conveniently classed as | and stole their land and camping-places. I could have done that my- 
majolica of which the Kensington Museum possesses 80 good a series | self. No. You go and tell your great father, the blanket-maker, I do 
. . . ( an he and, have go i of , y ig ara : 
of examples. And we hope that the interesting specimens of these | © wdhesanste-oree 4 ead. 5 — land of my own, high up here and 

: ree | nearer to the Great Spirit than his. I do not want his blankets. I have 
wares which are preserved in the British Museum may be shortly | a deer-skin; and my squaws and my children all have skins, and we 
catalogued in the same manner by Mr. A. W. Franks, by whose | build great wood fires when it snows. No, [ will not go away from this 
skill and liberality the latter collection has been formed. Both | mountain, But you may tell him, if he will take this mountain along, 

¢ . a I will go down by the sea, and live on the Reservation. 
Mr. Franks and Mr. Fortnum possess superb pieces of the Persian, . E sa : is aia ill a pags 
4 ; + J B Pp , 
Rhodian, Damascus, Hispano-Moresque, and other manufactures, | “*® “0tsh reader imbue with the prejudice that red men are 


and are often thus enabled to throw much additional light upon the human beings may doubt whether civilisation has altogether the best 
specimens contained in the national collections. of the argument. Buton the spot it seems to bea well-established 


rule that Indians have no rights. Treaties are made with some imbe- 
cile pretender who is not recognised by his people as their chief and 
has no power to bind them, and are then enforced by arms. Men 
who in most respects are no worse than their fellows, and who in 
their dealings with one another do conform to some moral 
and customary law, imperfect though it may be, seem 
absolutely to lose all sense of right and wrong when they have 
, to do with Indians. In the days of which Mr. Miller writes, ifa 

man on the Pacific coast coveted his neighbour’s wife, or anything 








LIFE AMONGST THE MODOCS.* 

Arter hinting somewhat obscurely in his poems at an early life 
full of strange adventure, Mr. Joaquin Miller now produces | 
a more explicit account of it in prose. The result is a very 
singular and interesting record. As a literary work, it is, in our 
judgment, superior to the author’s poetry. His rich and vigorous 
imagination finds ample scope, without being hampered, as is not 
unfrequently the case in his verse, with the difficulties of an ‘ : : 
assumed manner or an imperfectly mastered diction. We can | else that was his, the neighbour being a red man, he might shoot 
trace here much of the material drawn upon in the Californian | him without veosiving any provocation or giving any reason, except 
poet’s former work, but in its present shape it is really more | that he knew him for ‘a damned nad Injin,’ take possession of 
poetical than the poems themselves. Considered simply as | what he wanted, and go in peace. 1} utting together the indica- 
romantic writing, this story may well be fascinating even to tions found in various parts of Mr. Miller's story, we conclude that 
the readers who are most indifferent to its value as a con- | the customary law of California, practically superseding all other, 
tribution to the knowledge of human nature in some of its | #8 to homicide was something of this kind :—It is culpable homi- 

p | cide to kill a white man, otherwise than in fair fight and fora 


most peculiar conditions. For those who do think suc sl If there j ‘d Pag hs igationt 
: : . a | re able cause. ere is any evidence of a fair fight, ° 

knowledge important the book has another interest. As a | TC@sonable cause _ : a : 
oy ? | able cause will be presumed. It is not culpable homicide to kill 


record of individual experience it is almost unique. It shows us | ‘ é : 
a singular phase of American civilisation which has already passed | any Indian man, woman, or child, under any circumstances what- 
away, and which, but for the fortunate circumstance of such | °V°" 
observers as Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. Joaquin Miller having | In a society thus disposed, we are prepared to find that the very 
grown up in the midst of it, might ere long have been forgotten. | worst offence a white man can commit is to cast in his lot with 
The mining society of California, uncouth, grotesque, often bar- | the Indians. It matters not whether there is nominally peace or 
barous, yet never without a strain of heroism, is here fully illus- | war between the whites and the tribe such an one may join; the 
trated by the events of which Mr. Miller was himself a witness. | Indian is a natural enemy, aud those who consort with him are 
The things repeated by him as fact go far to confirm the substan- | renegades. Our author therefore incurred no small danger by 
tial truth to nature of Mr. Bret Harte’s tales. But the most | living as he did for a considerable time together in an Indian 
peculiar feature of this book is that it shows us the somewhat dis- | camp, and attempting to act as a mediator between the Indians 
orderly advance of the English race in the Far West from a point | and the whites when troubles broke out. On one occasion, when 
of view which hitherto has not been represented at all. The white | he presented himself as a messenger of peace at a military 

eae ee ear outpost, he saved himself from arrest, which no doubt 
guile ane aaa : Unwritten History. By Joaquin Miller. London: | would have been followed by ignominious death, only by 
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“pecipitate flight. If a friendly Indian sent by the whites 
a propose terms to his people had met with such a recep- 


ould have been deemed an act of savage treachery justi- 
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expectation of one who was ignorant of Christian polemics—that 
a defence of Christianity should at least exceed the attack in 


fying merciless reprisals. This is by no means the only narrow escape | 
related in Mr. Joaquin Miller's volume. By an extraordinary | 
geries of adventures, of which it is impossible for us to give even | 
an outline, he found himself alternately in the Indian fastnesses of | 


the mountain and the white settlements of the valley ; now lead- 
ing settlers in 2 campaign against Indians, now vainly attempting 
to unite the scattered forces of his Indian tribe and their allies 
for a decisive resistance to their invaders. Many years after he 
returned to the shadow of Mount Shasta, and was welcomed by 
the remnant of the Modocs. ‘They talked over their fortunes. 
One old man said, “‘ The whites were as the ocean, strong and 
aggressive ; while the red men were as the sand, silent, helpless, 
tossed about, run upon, and swallowed up.” It is too late now to 
repair the wrongs that have been done, but it is well that the 
red men have at last found a witness to speak for them, who 
knows them, not by the sort of Indian ‘+ who leaves his re- 
treating tribe and lingers in a dranken and debauched fellowship 
with the whites, losing all bis virtues and taking on all the vices 
of his enemy,” but by having dwelt with the true Indians in their 
own society. 

We have confined ourselves to that general effect of Mr. Joaquin 
Miller’s book which he seems to have chiefly in view, and we 
have said nothing of the rich and picturesque delineations of 
character, incident, and scenery which the reader will find there 
in profusion, and which would alone furnish ample matter fora 
separate study. The author’s own scattered remarks on men and 
things are sometimes wild (as when he suggests that the evils of 
goid-huuting might be done away with by establishing an universal 
and exclusive paper currency), but they are always striking, and 
many of them show the Western imaginative humour in great 
perfection. It would be difficult to find a completer expression 
of scorn than this :— 

“He was a tall, spare man, with small grey eyes, a weak, wicked 
ver smiling and smirk- 
un who always smiles is 
it Turn away from 
a man who smiles and smiles, and rubs his hands as if he felt, and all 
men knew, that they were really dirty. You can put more souls of 

wh men as that inside of a single grain of sand than there are dimes 
in the National Debt.” 

The only thing that seems to us not quite sincere is Mr. Joaquin 
Miller’s professed abhorrence of warlike achievements and those 
whocelebrate them. Denunciation of all the poets who have sung 
of battles, from ILomer downwards, comes strangely from the 


is, that was for « 
ing in your face. like that. A ma 
acherous-natured, contemptible coward 


ith, colourless and treachero 
Shun a man 





mouth of a poet who almost in the same breath has been telling, | 


though not in verse, of a life spent in incessant warfare, 
aud who discusses with a keen practical sense of its im- 
a hand-to-hand fight it is 


portance the question whether in 
as you bring it down, or to 


better to raise your pistol and fire 
draw and raise it into line with a 
The discussion is brought in by a signal example 
Ilowever, the man who 


ou the rise. 
showing the wisdom of the latter course. 


continuous motion and fire | 


by losing time in a preliminary flourish of his pistol was nearly | 


killel on this occasion has lived to be nearly killed several times 


more, If Mr. Joaquin Miller expects that his words of peaceful 


exhortation will counterbalance the fascination of the deeds he! 


relates, or that men, civilised or uncivilised, will pay much atten- 


tion to such counsels while their passions and motives are such as | 


he has observed and described, we fear his hope will be in vain. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
Tae two volumes which we have here associated are as dissimilar 
in merit as in every other respect except that of their subject and 
The older production (though the newer publication, 
Davies's Essays been published separately 
already received in these short 
notice, which, if it were not a record of the past, would be 
all it could claim. William Godwin was a thinker of no mean 
rank, but the power shown in his vigorous though strangely un- 
healthy fiction of Caleb Williams, or his pregnant and elevated 
is not traceable iu this work of his 


their size, 
for Mr. 
b fore,) 


have 


has columns a 


treatise on Pol 
old age, which has the distinctness of sincere bigotry, and no 
more. Mr, Davies's volume, on the other hand, stands, so 
far as we know, alone among the productions of clergymen 
its exhibition of a the habit of making 
addresses not expec'ed to provoke a reply tends almost irresistibly 
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patience and attention—is justified here as we have never seen it 
justified elsewhere. But the most striking point in the contrast 
which the two books present to the reader is the difference between 
the thing attacked in the one, and defended, or rather supposed 
impregnable, in the other. Throughout the posthumous volume 
it is taken for granted that the name “ Christianity” brings to the 
mind a definite scheme, about the objective reality of which there 
may be different opinions, but which everybody agrees in assuming 
as the ultimate issue of the controversy. That the whole human 
race, by some mysterious result of Adam’s transgression, had 
fallen under the wrath of its Creator, and divine justice demanded 
the ultimate condemnation of every individual of that race, or the 
| suffering of some being whose infinite nature should compensate 
for his short experience of the penalty which in the alternative 
case was to be everlasting; that Christ fulfilled this condition and 
bore the punishment of collective humanity, thus purchasing for such 
individuals as by an act of faith were able to avail themselves of 
this benefit an exemption from the penal consequences of the Fall, 
—was what both sides meant by Christianity at that day. Of 
course its adherents and opponents would not use exactly the same 
| words in describing it; but Godwin’s essay on * The Death of Jesus 
| Considered as an Atonement for Sin” containssentences which might 
be transferred with scarcely the change of a word to the Gospel 
Vagaziue, the eighteenth-century organ of Calvinistic Evangelici«m. 
Mr. Davies does not even think argument necessary to uphold his 
assertion (p. 27) that in abandoning this scheme, modern theology 
will approach at once secular justice and New-Testament doctrine. 
Ile is quite sure that Divine justice differs from human justice 
only in being more perfect, but he does not attempt to substitute 
any theory of it for that which he discards, and if he were to 
follow out the line of thought which he has opened in the too few 
pages devoted to this subject, he would say, we presume, that the 
| so-called scheme of redemption erred not merely in being moulded 
on the retribution of savages rather than the jurisprudence of 
civilised society, but also in attempting to map out the relation of 
man to his Judge with any definiteness at all. ‘Thus the contro- 
versy between men like him and the opponents of Christianity is a 
far less simple thing than was the controversy between men lke 
Godwin and its adherents. The object of attack in the one 
case was like some compact continental state, where all that 
needs defence is the line of frontier ; what is defended in the other 
|is a wide and scattered domain like the British Empire, where 
tracts of hostile territory separate the different centres of defence, 
and the need of estimating their proportionate importance is the 
first requisite in providing their garrisons. We cannot thus 
describe the change that has come over theology since Golwin 
wrote without implying our own belief that it is gain, but we are 
now endeavouring rather to discover its nature than to estimate 
| its worth, andso far as it is the result of intellectual forces, it is, we 
believe, due to the fact that the unseen world is contemplated in 
‘our day through the medium of physical, and not, as formerly, of 
legal conceptions. 

It would be interesting to follow the less obvious traces of the 
predominance of science in our day, to note the homage paid by 
| its ancient rival, Art, in pictures full of hints for the botanist and 
geologist, and fictions impregnated in every page by the influence 
of Physiology; and to mark how its least friendly neighbour, 
Metaphysics, is treated with such neglect, that we remember to 
have heard an eminent writer complain of the epithet Metaphysical 
being applied by a reviewer to .his book as a manifest attempt to 
cut off froin it all chance of attention,—a complaint which would, we 
believe, never have been made in the last century. To appreciate 
anything so obvious as its influence oa Theology would be a less 
original, but, of course, a more important enterprise. But the 
cowparison of these two volumes, though it does suggest to the 
reader this all-pervading influence of physical study, suggests yet 
more forcibly another influence which we believe to be not so un- 
connected with the former as it appears at first sight—that of 
Democracy. Whatever may be thought of the assertion from an 
« priori point of view, there can be uo doubt that as a matter of 
history the two things have advanced together, and among several 
causes why a general appreciation of science should coincide 
with the predominance of the middle and lower class we may 
mention the most obvious—the close connection between science 
and industrial life. We are concerned now, however, with the 
common result of Democracy and Science on Theology. ‘The 
political ideal which Democrats of the school of Godwin have 
was one in which government should be 
Now it is open to a logical mind to 


realise 
minimum. 


desired to 
i reduced to a 
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believe that no corporate union of fallible human beings should | statements, and argued about like the terms of a will or a lems 
exercise one hair’s-breadth of authority over their brethren that they | No small part of Christianity is apprehended when it ig dig. 
can avoid exercising, and yet to recognise with the solemn joy of cerned to be something that words and propositions can 
a Leighton or a Fénélon thedominion of an invisible Ruler to whom | only inadequately represent. And no clear thinker need contem. 
it must be the sole need of our being to be wholly subject. But) plate the conceivable inference from what has been said of the 
we doubt if that ideal has ever been realised. The influence influence of natural law, that the religion of the future must 
of association, more potent than the influence of logic, has, be Pantheism merely. The belief, or rat! +r the discovery, that We 
always tended more or less to put all authority on one basis. are inhabitants of a spiritual universe, revealing to the patient and 
Those for whom a throne is the symbol of all that hinders progress | discerning eye sequences as orderly and certain as that of the 
find it impossible to divest even a divine occupant of the tyrannical outward world, is fortified by quite as many words of g¢ 
propensities they believe it to evoke in all fallible beings; those| Paul, and by far more of Christ, than that belief in certain 
who feel in the ever-present sway of an invisible King the goal of | spiritual transactions which we regard rather as complementary 
all desire and the solace of all suffering, even while they recognise | than antagonistic to the other, but which for our age have lost 
that His service is perfect freedom, are rarely able to sympathise with | something of their meaning. It may be that a future age will 
those to whom liberty, in this modern sense, is the one desire of life. see more in the transcendent events of Christianity than we can do, 
While Mr. Davies seems to us one of the rare exceptions in the last | but we are quite sure that without grievous loss none will see lesg 
class of minds, William Godwin was a perfect example of the first.| in the transcendent laws. ‘That which was temporary in the 
His most powerful novel depicts, with power that leaves the reader’s | manifestation of Christ may be eclipsed now by the distortions of 
heart oppressed as by a spectacle of actual suffering, the miseries | our fathers, and our recoil from these, but our hold on what wag 
that the upper classes have it in their power to inflict upon the! permanent in that manifestation cannot be lost by our SONS, except 
lower, and contains, we are inclined to think, a parable wherein! by their slackened hold on all things spiritual. 
he set forth that indignant revolt against the ruler of the world as| The change which has substituted mystery for precision in con. 
as represented by Christianity, which only now, nearly forty | templating the relation of man to (od seems to us by that very 
years after his death, and eighty after that tale was written, is| fact stamped as gain, but it is important to recognise that it ig 
made in explicit distinctness. ‘‘ Does his power reach through ' not wholly gain, and Mr. Davies’s volume, though it less illus. 
all space, and his eye penetrate every concealment?” cries Caleb | trates the last assertion than any other we could here bring for. 
Williams, in the despair of discovering that the wealthy tyrant, ward, does contribute some illustration to it. He has not entirely 
whom he has offended is capable of keeping guard on his move-! escaped a tendency begotten of our perception that no finite 
ments and restraining his freedom at any distance. ‘Is he like | intellect can harmonise all conflicting certainties, —the tendency to 
that mysterious being, to protect us from whose fierce revenge | reconcile conflicting views by supposing that contradictory state. 
mountains and hills, we are told, might fall on us in vain?”| ments may both be true. His essay on ‘ The Continuity of 
Godwin prefaced the work to which he owed his reputation) Creation” is not untouched by Professor Miiller’s late sarcasm,— 
(Political Justice, published in 1793), by a declaration, which the | that there are people who suppose the world may have been 
subsequent trial of Horne Tooke proved not to be altogether! created twice, once according to Moses, and once according to 
superfluous, that he is ready to be the martyr of the! Darwin. JVhat truth, we would ask him, does he point out in the 
principles there enunciated; and the work itself, which in | assertion that, “There is truth in the saying that God wrought 
many respects recalls that of the late Mr. Buckle on/ for six days and rested on the seventh (p. 146)?” If ** days” are 
Civilisation, is mainly the expansion of a sentence he quotes! not to mean days, * six ” is not to mean six (nor avy definitenumber 
from Tom Paine: ‘‘ Society is a blessing; government at best at all), “* wrought” is not to mean worked, and ‘ rested” is not to 
is a necessary evil.” ‘The distance between that coarse exaggera-| mean stopped working, what is the use of words? He can 
tion and the refinement with which Mr. Mill works out the same! perceive, and point out with critical insight and a delicate 
ideal, measures the progress it has achieved in our day. People| humour which only enhances its force, the utter collapse of all 
held up their hands at Tom Paine, and Mr. Mill's works are | sense of truth which follows this kind of intellectual insincerity ia 
text-books at Oxford. The zealots for Order then held the/ its deepest shades in such writers as M. Renan. We wish we 
place that the zealots for Liberty and Equality hold now. But! could persuade him to ask himself if in those faint nuances 
the association formed by a crude imagination subsists still, and| which alone are possible to a mind like his it is not far more 
for many of the most ardent, virtuous, and heroic souls of our! dangerous. 
time, we fear, the divine and earthly thrones have fallen together. Perhaps the other complaint which we should bring against 
Democracy has unfitted Politics to form the mould of theological | this volume, or rather against the kind of Christianity it repre- 
thought, and this change has been accomplished at the same time sents—for a fragmentary little book is not criticised when you 
that all our thoughts have found another mould. While Law in| point out omissions—is only the negative stage of the first, the 
the strict sense which we hold it a misfortune that the word has! habit, we mean, of ignoring dogmas which have been taught for 
ever lost has rejected the ideal of faith, Nature has received it. ‘centuries as parts of Christianity, and which no educated man 
‘* Natural and Revealed Religion ” is the antithesis of a past age; | now believes. If Godwin could have read this volume, he would 
we have been taught to feel that whatever else revealed religion is, have asked in bewilderment, ‘ What, then, becomes of your ever 
it must be natural. Even the word ‘“ supernatural,” which is in no! lasting hell? or how can you promulgate a penal code and abolish 
other sense antagonistic to nature than that it implies something | the gaol and the gallows?” A glance at his book will show that 
beyond it, is looked on with suspicion, and the description of any | it makes a penal code of Christianity. If you open the book at 
supposed dealings of God with man as * unnatural” would be a/ random, the chance is that you come upon something about ever- 
sufficient answer to the supposition. Whatever we are told of | lasting punishment. ‘ ‘Tbe threats of everlasting punishment are 
these dealings must take its place side by side, for instance, with | no doubt the cardinal mischief, the crying and irreparable evil, of 
the law of gravitation, as something of which if we knew the ante-| the Christian religion,” he says explicitly (p. 210) ; and there are 
cedents we could always predict the consequents. Ilis will must} other passages (see especially p. 224) which we refrain from 
mean something so regular, so unvarying, that the mind of our quoting out of deference to a fastidiousness with which we only 
day has a certain difficulty in conceiving of anything from which | half sympathise, so important do we feel the recognition of this 
all that arbitrary element which, as its etymology witnesses, isthe | aspect of the creed preached by Christians. We have 
invariable accompaniment of human will, is entirely withdrawn, | been disappointed that in Mr. Davies’s admirable essay on 
as will at all. The God whom our age shall most truly conceive, | ‘* The Debts of Theology to Secular Influences ” he has not 
we believe, will be one whom it shall need a constant reference | directly touched upon this surely relevant point. ‘* Modern 
to the moral aspect of things to distinguish from Nature. ethics,” he allows (p. 27), ‘“‘are truer than the so-called 
If the influence of modern democracy on theology is truly forensic system of theological tradition,” and in the assertion 
described here, it is easy to see why the issue between theology | which follows, that ‘‘the righteousness of the Apostolic theology 
and its opponents should be so much less simple than it was. ‘Tae | uses punishment as a means, but never pays homage to suffering 
definiteness and precision which are at least the aim of all human|as an end,” he no doubt implicitly excludes the notion of a punish- 
laws has been exchanged for that complicated richness and con- | ment that never ends; but the essay seems incomplete, for want 
fusion which all the processes of nature present to our eyes. The! of an explicit recognition of this ‘ influence of the improved con- 
change is one which we have attempted rather to indicate than to! ceptions of justice upon theology” (p. 22). It is not enough to 
estimate, yet we cannot but urge in passiag that its prima facie | point out that the ground on which this punishment is supposed 
aspect is one which Christians should welcome. If there is any | to be inflicted is one which enlarged notions of justice must cut 
ascertainable truth respecting the relations of man to God, it! away; it is the punishment itself which, in the light of our appre- 
must surely be something that cannot be packed into lawyer-like | hension of justice, we see to be the fiction of human impotence, and 
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not the warning of divine love. Clergymen will never gain any 

n of our thinkers while they 

True, that con- 
plies an everlast- 
indestructible 
imprisonment. 


jnflaence on an important sect ; 
treat this conception as one to be ignored. 
demnation to everlasting fire no more im 
ing sojourn there, than condemnation to 
prison implies that death alone is to end 
True, also, that Mr. Davies's volume, which does not, we 
believe, once mention the word * Hell,” represents all that is best 
he belongs. But it is not 
the corner-stone of that 
s the deepest, certainly a 


an 


the 


in that part of the Church to which 

Jess true that hell bas been preached as 
eyatem of religion which has left perhap 
very deep impression on English life. ‘ Salvation through the 
blood of Christ” has meant to thousands something unutterably 
lighted up lonely 


“oO 


al 


real and precious, something that not only 
death-beds with ecstatic hope, but penetrated the experience of 
dim eventless lives with the joy of a present deliverance and un- 
failing love. Bat contemplated from without, this doctrine 
meant all that was tyrannical in the raler enthroned in heaven, 
all that was base and servile in the subject enjoined ou earth. A 
penal code by which the shrewd intelligence of a man like Paley 


us think that pain of boly is to be avoided before any other pain, 
and death to be confronted only under absolute necessity. We 
are not among those who consider this change mainly evil. 
We believe that the clear-sightedness of each one of us as to the 
happiness of another man is immeasurably greater than our clear- 
sightedness as to his moral condition, and we are sure that God 
intends us to give the first place among our motives of action to 
what is most certain. Still, it is true that an age in which Utili- 
tarianism, even as understood by Mr. Mill, is the dominant creed, 
needs the counter-assertion of that principle which those men held 
most firmly who believed in an endless hell. If in reviewing life 
we find all pain that was pain merely soften and harmonise with 
the before and after, while whatever offends the majesty of duty 
starts forth from the past with an effect of distortion over which 


time has no power, we can surely find a meaning in the dogma, 


was so far blunted that he extolled as the result of an almost | 


inspired wisdom the mixture of barbarity and capricious lenity in 
which it resulted, prepared men’s minds for an everlasting 
hell, to which nobody worth considering was actually to be 
condemned. ‘This same influence in our day teaches us (the 
doctrine has been urged in these columns in its legal aspect 
with great force) that the first necessity of punishment is 
that it should follow threat as thunder follows lightning, and the 
second, that the only limit to the reformatory element in punish- 
ment shall be that of our impotence, whether this be seen in our 
incapacity to change a felon to a citizen, or ia the too great cost 
to virtuous effort at which this change is effected. When these 
two things are seen clearly, if an endless hell has been made the 
corner-stone of Christianity, then Christianity will be rejected. 
We would urge on writers so rarely endowed with the power of 
understanding an adversary as Mr. Davies that a doctrine which 
had this effect, and which is still supposed to be a part of the 
faith it encumbers, cannot be simply set aside as irrelevant. No 
doubt the true view of Christianity is one that would exclude 
all reference to the future not contained in the enunciation 
of law. What will happen to us when we go out of the 
body is, except so far as it is implied in our continued sub- 
jection to a Being who sent his Son to scck and save what was lost, 
no part of Christianity. But inasmuch as clergymen have made 
it a part of Christianity to deny this very fact, which is all we 
know, those among them who believe it are bound to do more than 
merely imply it. The best tendencies of our time are enlisted in the 
search for and salvation of the lost; they will all recoil from a creed 
which puts a limit to this aim in a Being whose power to pursue it 
is unlimited. We would urge an explicit recognition of this on 
men like Mr. Davies as a heritage of debt bequeathed to them by 
their predecessors, and yet a heritage in which they might find 
great gain. For the principle which the dogma of an everlasting 
hell distorts and caricatures never needed assertion so urgently 
as in our day, and no one can assert it who has not distinguished 
it from this distorted caricature. There is no department of life, 
we firmly believe, in which we do not need to be reminded 
that Sin is an evil incommensurably greater than Pain. In 
small matters and in great, in giving pence to beggars and 
in reprieving criminals, in regulating the details of the 
nursery and a nation, we have yielded to an effeminate in- 
capacity to contemplate endurance. It is curious to observe the 
extremely dissimilar tendencies which converge in the direction of 
making enjoyment the end of life. One of these—the spread of 
the Utilitarian scheme of ethics—is noticed by Mr. Davies in what 


in itself seems to us the most valuable essay in this volume (and | 
one which won for its author the tribute of Mr. Mill's description 


as “an opponent whose intellectual and moral fairness it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge”), a review of Professor Grote’s Exami- 
nation of the Utilitarian Philosophy, We must not here delay upon 
a subject the proper interest of which is not theological, yet we 
cannot but point out, in passing, the close connection in that large 
and important set of minds, the non-logical, of the Utilitarian view, 
with that tendency of our day which bas abolished “the code of 
honour,” softened our penal code, and made men incredulous of an 
endless hell. It is not an accident that Utilitarian ethics have 
been generally adopted, at a time when the ultimate penalty of 
social offence has been abolished, that of crime softened, and that 
of sin generally disbelieved. The same cause that has made us 
think, in Mr. Mill's words, “ that pleasure and pain are the only 
things to be sought and avoided for their own sakes,” has made 


against which we may yet join in protest with such men as God- 
win. With the falling-away of all things visible, the experience 
of the invisible must gain an added sharpness, and it is no mere 
guess as to a hidden future, but an interpretation and fol- 
lowing-out of our daily experiences, to say that life, when 
continued beyond the grave, must involve a wonderful inten- 
sifying of that emotion with which we contemplate evil. Our 


| Christianity, if it isto be coloured by the thought of our day as 


| 


Mr. Davies’s volume represents it, must make an equal protest 
against that hideous fiction of an age when Ileaven would have 


| seemed to lose something of its preciousness if it had been open to 
‘all, and the indolent and luxurious spirit which disbelieves that 
' fiction because it is too disagreeable to be true. Itis in discarding 


it, we fully believe, that they will recognise and set themselves at 
liberty to assert the principle of Evangelical Christianity which 
has made it life to thousands of souls,—that Divine love is no in- 


| finite good-nature which has arranged a comfortable world for 


our habitation, and takes no more thought for us, but a severe 
and intense sympathy, sparing us nothing of the suffering which, 
in some sense transcending our powers to conceive, it shares 
with us. 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES, 


| None of the Magazines contain this month anything very striking, 


as indeed they seldom do during the Recess. The Editor of the 


| Fortnightly contributes by far the best paper,—a fierce and elo- 


quent onslaught on all who differ from the educational policy of 
the Birmingham League. He affirms that @ priori the Dissenters 


| must be right, for they have always been in the van of the heroic 
‘struggle for freedum; the Church of England always the dull 


| persecutor of freedom and light. 
}days of the Disestablishment she has ever been opposed 
|reform and friendly to persecution. 


From the days of Laud to the 
to 
The Dissenters, on the 
other hand, have from the first suffered; have had their 
ears split for freedom, their Ministers imprisoned for the 
right to teach, and have maintained intact a consistent 
legend of civil enlightenment. The presumption, therefore, is 
that in their present battle they are in the right ; and the Editor 
maintains that they are, that in 1870 the English Ministry lost 
the greatest opportunity it ever had of pushing the nation forward 
on the path of right, by handing over the teaching of the nation 
to men brought up in the lines of active sectarianism. ‘‘ The 
assumption by the nation of duties which had hitherto been left 


| to the clergy, came foremost among the hopes of those who had 


been most ardent in the cause of Parliamentary Reform. It was 
the first article in that programme of improvement and a higher 
national life for which, and for which only, Parliamentary Reform 
has ever been sought by sensible men.” ‘The national hope was 
baffled, and during the half-year of grace the Education Grant 
was distributed thus :— 
Chureh of England .,..... 
Roman Catholic ....... 
Wesleyans ....ccccccccccccesccceee 


seveeveeesesS013,302 
44,533 
45,552 


sinha: 





£703,451 


' That the Church had done much and sacrificed much the reviewer 


allows, but the education it gave was of the smallest kind, barely 
enabling the pupils to read the Bible, write a simple letter, and 
transact any money matter with safety, while every peasant in 
Scotland knows that it is his own fault if in his own school he is 
not fitted to aspire to the University. Secular education is sacrificed 
to a narrow religious teaching. ‘The reviewer, who has not yet fini- 
shed his paper, seems to believe that the extension of School Boards 
every where would have greatly remedied this state of affairs, but we 
do not see how, unless the Voluntary schools were killed out, either by 
direct suppression, or by a competition it would be impossible to 
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i 
sustain. Oa the lowness of our standards we cordially agree with |remarkable and interesting papers. One is “ News from the 


him, but for the rest, he only states well what most people state | Moon,” the other has reference to a hi ardly better understood 
badly, —that he wants religious instruction kicked out of the schools, | locality, ‘Turkish Georgia. ‘The astronomical articles in the 
and that he thinks no grants should be made to any schools not | Cornhill are always welcome, for though profound, they are 
under secular School Boar ‘ds, As we think the first object a bad one, | mercifully adapted to ordinary intelligence. Here we haye a 
and the second an impossible one, we can only call the Dissenters | comprehensive summary of the existing information about the 
to witness how completely they and the leaders of sceptical thought | Moon, a sketch of the theories devised to explaia why the moon at 
are atone. There is a very good paper on a satirist becoming | present shows no traces either of oceans or an atmosphere, and ab 
forgotten, Thomas Love Peacock, whose writings, caviare to the | assurance that the mysterious luminary is to be examined with 
general as they are, are full still of a quaint and grotesque | greater telescopic power than has yet been applied, and when this 
humour, which to those who can enjoy it is most fascinating. Of | is done, appearances may be accounted for which are at present un. 
his satire we do not thiuk so highly as the reviewer. It is but | intelligible. Mr. Giffard Palgrave has a good deal to say for the 
Toryism, or rather pessimism, forcibly expressed, by a man who | “‘ handsomeand worthless ” Georgians —who wanted him to remain 
ought to have been a poet, and who used his classical knowledge | and take uphis abode among them—and their beautiful but unforty. 
asa weapon of offence. As to the poetry he actually wrote, as | uate country. This paper affords a striking example of the writer's 
distinct from that he thought, but expressed in prose, we must differ | power of making subjects which the reader might approach with 
with Mr. G. B. Smith most absolutely. We doubt if he can find | reluctance, or at best with but languid curiosity, eminently 
five lines better than those he has quoted, and they are not worthy | attractive; the faculty of making that which interests him 
of any poetic genius in any Christian Young Men’s Association. | interesting. ‘Poor, ignorant, vicious, handsome Georgians,” 
We cannot hope to criticise Mr. Herbert Spencer while | he says, “I am fond of them, and cannot help being 
and he makes his readers fond of them. As he 

in this number of the Contemporary, deformed by uncon- | goes on to describe them, with their mountaineer grace of 
bearing, as ** cheerful, conversable, sociable, though wild, careless, 
out-of-elbows, lawless, scapegrace, yet such as have evidently in 
them the making of much better things, had they ony a chance,” 
The very mention of ** A Scotch Theological College” is depress. 
ing, and the dreary, would-be fun of the paper so named fulfils 
ill the apprehensions it is calculated to excite; while we do not 


. . . . . . . . ” 
he is still publishing in bits, but he has a fine chapter ; 8% 


scious habits of absolute assertion upon points he has not 
studied. He believes, for instance, that a single race may, 


in the slow course of ages, produce extreme unlikeness, mental | 
and bodily, and adduces as proof the differences between the |" 
Hiudoo and the Englishman, the Greek and the Dutchman. ‘The | 
first case would be a perfect illustration if a pure-blooded Hindoo | : 
any where existed, but the Aryans, who were white, having crossed | "cover our spirits by means of the cold, hard, grumbling pessim- 
their blood with some dark population, till the Brabmin or | ‘8m of ‘* Our Duties,” a social essay of the grating, unpleasant 
'order. ‘* Young Brown” is a disappointment. The story pro- 
mised well last month, this time it is dull, pretentious, and 
tiresome. ‘Two pages of the po pee jesting, to explain why the 
’ ; Ree sas ; | inevitable rescuer, Mr. Mowledy, happened to be in his boat, at a 
“Every species of creature goes on multiplying till it reaches the | ay 
limit at which its mortality from all causes balances its fertility. | handy distance, when the Dake’s victim attempta to drown herself, 
Diminish its mortality by removing or mitigating any one of these causes, | render the reverend gentleman so obnoxious that, if one could 
and inevitably its numbers increase until mortality and fertility are | care, one must be rather pleased than otherwise at his sentimental 
= in equilibrium. However many injurious influences are taken | ¢eoubles, The author is probably correct in making his clod- 
, the same thing holds, for the reason that the remaining injurious | si S WA 
enflng nevs grow more intense. Either the pressure on the means of | hoppers use the complicated and unreadable dialect which he pute 
subsist boo omes greater; or some enemy of the species, multiply- | into their mouths, but he ought to be very sparing of it. It is not 


Khatryo of to.day is merely a magnificeut specimen of a mixed 
race; while the Copt, whose blood is pure, remains precisely as he 
was when he built the Pyramids. ‘Then he says :— 





nV 





ing in pro ortion to the abundance of its prey, becomes more destrue- | quaint, humorous, or characteristic, it is merely barbarous. 

tive ; or some ‘aan, encouraged by greater proximity, becomes more | ; : ; : é 

prevalent. This general truth, everywhere exemplified among inferior | In Saint Pauls we find little beside fiction, chiefly of the scrappy 
races of beings, holds of the human race.” |kind. ‘Three serials, not one of which possesses any remarkable 


Prove that to be true of the Jew. Te assures us, again, that in | merit, come into that category, for no one can remember 
increasing the chances of life, the doctors have but left a more | their course from instalment to instalment, and so they 
numerous, but a weaker race. Well, the Registrar-General says become merely patches, a little less coherent than the ‘short 
this week that the average of English life bas increased from | 8tories,’—which, in this instance, are too long. <A clever critical 
twenty-five years to forty-one, and yet we are more numerous than | paper on “Diane de Lys” is the only noteworthy article. A 
Does Mr. Spencer really believe that there ever existed | poem, in unusual and objectionable metre, called * The Death of 
could | Almacheld,” strikes as being a feeble copy of Owen Meredith, in 
his ‘dusky ’ subjects,—a by no means vigorous original. 


ever. 
anywhere a race which, stripped bare of weapons, 
put down an equal number of Englishmen, or Kentuckians, 
or Germans? ‘The law of natural selection is nowhere left to | ; a 

work so perfectly as in Bengal, but are Bengalees the physical ; 

equals of English gentlemen? Dr. Carpenter contributes a i 8) RRENT L AT ‘E RATURE., 

valuable paper **On the Physical Conditions of Inland Seas,” _ 

showing, among other things, the way mines of sea salt are The Taking of Alba, and othe: Po us and Translations. By Lord 
formed: and thereisa paper on Grote, by the Rev. James Davies, | Francis Hervey. (Longmans.)—This is a volume of some merit and 
from which we quote the funniest specimen of modern purism we | promise. The author belongs to a family in which culture is here- 
ditary, and in these days, when our aristocracy seems to be growing 
more and more Philistine and barbarian, we welcome any proof that 





ever remember to have read :— 

















“g sad op piri decealh aS f0F-580 iti f 1 thi i lly fo The E glish 
ta I ake r whiel 1 seldom f: ull to the lot of one so nearly and | the tradition of better things Is not wholly forgotten ue Ens 
. ’ . - +) + f+} ly >» » 
i} ly connected with her subject. It \ ld be disingenuous to | poems are perhaps the best part of the volume ; then come the Englist 
d ise a strong fecling that the <a wou the Latin verse. The distinguished Eton 





sy have been more un-|! translations; and lastly 

alloyedly satisfactory, had it been weeded of expressions and ; | tutor to whom Lord Francis Hervey dedicates his book will have 
which, though they may savour of strong-mindedness, are se: noted with dismay some words and lines which, in old time, ho would 
feminine or in good taste. In a letter which Mrs. Grote writes to het ' «a ohalt 1) wi “apa Sere 

‘from Paris in 1830, and re} rints in pp. 60-61, she twice over | 14Ve obelizec with a very powertul « 
speaks of the ‘stinks’ of that city. A letter to Sir William Molesworth | str 


in pp. 114-5 smacks of sl: ang. At a later date she ‘lugs the historian | “of deeper green the elm” is not represented by “ast ulmo coma densa 





ish of the pen. “The ash far 


mothe 





‘tehing his umbrageous arm” must not be rendered by ornus, and 


ng 


























he “ook ner tO tl ssi Mill- Mil a ia ons foes to visit Mr. G, ( : Lewis and Lady | yiret,” which does not express the poet’s meaning of a deeper shade of 

(p. 211.) No doub 6 there is’ sort of Republican virtue calling ‘a i mae pin we dren ip sre pik nee a eri eae 

spade a spade :’ only it does not sound natural to a lady’s lips.” vhich sittin ee 

Where's the spade? ‘ Stink ” is the old, the correct, and Jet us add, ‘The f 

on the authority of many memoirs, the * proper ”°—word for that | opi the j ivors 

which has superseded it,—‘‘ smell,” and which has not, if used With a sweet emotion. 

rightly, the same meaning at all. And what on earth is the euphuis- | Surely the ablative funine hnissible, and equally the subjunctive 

tic difference between “a lady rowing up to her husband,” and | cocant aft r the quasi-pronoun xese‘o gua. And where is the auth rity for 

‘* keeping pace with him "? Is a boat improper and a horse correct ? | the adverb pexite, and what is the construction of creer, oe 

We hope to notice Mr. George Darwin's paper elsewhere. te peeniteat saiiaad decurrier ens Sere & & ape ee 
In addition to the article on ‘The Casuistry of Journalism,’ aR, 2 TEE a eee ee Senin 


ae : : pat 2 ** What time beside some cool stream’s sparkling flow 
which we discussed last week, the Coruhill Mayczine contains two , O'er-canopied with bowers of woodland shade 
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In homely mirth the moments sweetly go; 
Earth's lap is soft; in some enamelled glade 
On the green turf the banquetters are laid, 
And well they can enjoy their simple fare ; 
Gay meadows bloom with flowery hues arrayed, 
For spring bas scattered all his treasures there, 
And heaven is smiling round, and fragrance fills the air ;" 


“Cum tamen inter se prostrati in gramine molli, 
Propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae 
Non magnis opibus jucunde corpora curant, 
Presertim cum tempestas arridet, et anni 
Tempora conspergunt viridantes floribus herbas.” 


She and I: a Love Story: a Life History. By John C. Hutcheson. 
(Bentley).—The hero falls in love with a young lady who is 
It was a case of “ at first sight,” | 


| 
qben the original runs thus,— | 
| 
| 
} 


2 vols. 


shown into . . 
and the progress of the affair is very rapid. “She and I” speak for 


the first time at a gathering for the purpose of decorating the church. 
They meet again at a party a few days after Christmas, “I” walks home 
with “She,” and they agree in parting at the door to call each other 
by their Christian names. Nothing that Mr. Hutcheson can say about 
h primitive manners of the region where he has laid his scene, and 


the same pew at church. 


the 
of the unusual prevalence in particular of the custom of using the 


Christian name, will persuade us that this was not a very strange pro- 
“She’s ” mother is a 


Of course misunderstandings arise. 
and 


ceeding. 
worldly person, and looks out for a better match for her daughter ; 
indeed we can hardly blame her, for the lover seems a foolish and 
unprofitable person. And at length all ends very dismally. Mr. 
Hutcheson must write much better than ho does before he can pre- | 
We own to having felt so 


sume on making his stories ‘end badly.’ 
much interest in his tale as to take a surreptitious glance at the end. 
But after what we saw there, wo did not care to struggle through the 
second volume. We may suggest to our author that Virgil nevor sang 
ef the young Marcellus, or indeed of anybody, “ micat inter omnes.’ 
Virgil was addicted to hexameter verse, and the words are unfortunately 
unsuited to that metre. 

The Depths of the Sea. By C. Wyville Thomson, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 
—Dr, Thomson records the results of two expeditions which wore, so 
to speak, preliminary to the great expedition of the Challenger, in which 
he is “ Director of the Civilian Scientific Staff.” In 1868, H.MLS. Light- 


ning cruised about for some weeks in the neighbourhood of the Faroe 
One of these 


Islands, and some very remarkablo results were obtained. 
indicates the powerful influence of the Gulf Stream when in the Faroe 
Channel, there being no bottom at the depth of 450 fathoms, the 
thermometer registered so high a temperature as 9° -5 C., the tempora- 
ture of the surface water being 12°°5 C. The chief discovery of course 
was the fact that animal life was found at a very great depth. This 
discovery has been confirmed and enlarged by all subsequent experi- 
ence. The Porcupine took three cruises in 1869 and another in 1870, 
in the course of which a considerable portion of the North Atlantic and 
of the Mediterranean was explored. The results of these cruises | 
are detailed, with proper illustrations, tables, charts, &c., in this in- | 
We look with the more interest after reading it for 





teresting volume. 
an account of the doings of the Challenger. 


What ‘Tis to Love. By A. M. Donelan. 3 vols. (H. 5. King.)— | 
It is a very perilous thing, and goes dangerously near breaking a certain | 
Commandment, “to love” as Miss Donelan’s heroes and heroines love. | 
Alfred Meredith falls in love with Maud, daughter of Lord Waters. He 
also makes acquaintance early in the first volume with a certain uncle | 
whom long ago his mother had—not to put too fine a point upon t— | 
jilted. This unele he does his best to offend, and certain interested 
relatives do their best to deepen the offence. But yet the uncle leaves 
his property to Alfred. Thereby, however, one Dr. Joseph Bertram | 
feels himself grievously wronged, his wrath being further increased by | 
a fruitless love for the same Mand of whom we have heard before. This 
IIe introduces to Alfred and 


Joseph contrives an elaborate revenge. 
his wife, who in the course of the story marry, and are blessed with 
three children, a certain Mildred, the most beautiful and pious of women, 
A certain diabolical instinct 


who is to act as the children’s governess. 
apparently enables him to foresee that Alfred will fall in love with this 
angel, and what is more strange, that the angel will fall in love with | 
Alfred. And the two do fall in love, Miss Mildred being, for an angel, 
very human indeed. The breach between the married pair grows | 
broader and deeper, and the doctor, who is satirically called Joseph, 
takes the opportunity of declaring to Maud his unlawful passion. Maud, 
One of the 


we are glad to find, snubs him with considerable energy. 
the manner of these novels, to 
The angel joins the hands 


unfortunate children is sacrificed, after 
make up for the wrong-doings of its parents. 
of the reconciled lovers, and there clearly being no place left for her in 
the order of things, happily dies. of Miss Donelan’s 
tale, which is certainly very sentimental, and which she doubtless 
thinks to be highly moral and refined. We must take leave to express 





This is a sketch 


our opinion that it is very unsound and unwholesome, and that it might 
do some harm if, as is hardly likely, people should have the patience to 
read it. 

Terra Incognita : or, the Convents of the United Kingdom. By John 
Nicholas Murphy. (Longmans.)—This volume contains a very elabo- 
rate and very interesting account of the convents in Great Britain and | 


| will. 


| necessity dogmatic. 


5 


| already persuaded, 


| Recension of the Institutes of Gaius.” 


| whether to Gaius (the 


| rendering those portions of the book which 


journeyings i 


Ireland. Mr. Murphy dedicates it to his Protestant fellow-subjects, 
and hopes that it will have the effect of dissipating various misconcep- 
tions about conventual life which are more or less prevalent among 
them. This is a most praiseworthy object; we wish him success in it; 
and we cannot but think that any impartial Protestant reader will find him- 
self astonished at the amount of useful work which these religious societies 
are doing. He estimates the total number of nuns at about 3,000. No 
one, he asserts in the most positive terms, ever is detained against her 
Well, we remember reading years ago a narrative which had the 
look of being true, of what may be called an escape from a convent in 
the United States, where there certainly was compulsion, and it is clear 
that such a thing m/yht happen. Given the circumstances,—a place 
cut off from communication with the outer world, women in authority 


| absolutely convinced of the truth and right of their own views (and unless 


they are more than women, little disposed to be scrupulous in enforcing 
those views), and a free-thinking or rebellious member of the society ; 
add, too, the circumstances of this member’s family viewing with dismay 
the prospect of her return, and it is certainly possible, a priori, that 
some compulsion might be exercised, Mr. Murphy has never known 
but one instance of a nun leaving her convent. Does he think that no 
nun has ever wished to do so, and would have done so, had tho gates 
been really open? That would be a miracle. ‘Very likely,’ Mr. Murphy 
would say. But the miracle is not worked for monks, They do repent of 
their vows, and cannot be kept from carrying their repentance into act. 
Would it not be better to make the vows renewable, not formally only, 
but actually, so that a nun should feel that she was really free to go. 
* It was a maxim of Vincent de Paul's,” says our author, with approval, 
** that a renewal of vows is a renewal of fervour.” A variety of appen- 
dices, containing much information, is given. Some of it might have 
been advantageously brought up to a somewhat more recent date. 
Charterhouse School, for instance, had been moved from London long 
before the date of the preface. 


The Threshold of the Catholic Church. By the Rey. John B. Bagshawe. 
With a preface by the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel. (Washbourne.)— 
Monsignor Capel does not believe that England will speedily submit 
itself to the See of St. Petor, but is compelled to conclude that its con- 
vorsion is yet far off. At the same time, he feels sure that considerable 
accessions will be made to the true fold. “It is certain,” he says, “that 
the High-Church party is preparing thousands, whom we could never 
reach, for submission to the Church.”..... “We wish them God 
speed ; for they are breaking down prejudices, and unwittingly bring- 
ing back our countrymen to ‘the faith once delivered unto the Saints.’ ” 
It is in the view of these contemplated accessions to the Catholic Church 
that Mr, Bagshawe’s manual has been written, as “a course of plain 
instructions for those entering her communion ;” and Monsignor Capel, 
who stands as a maker of proselytes second only to Archbishop 
Manning, recommends it as “an invaluable aid to all who enter the 

Yhurch.” Such a book has obviously no polemical object, and must not 
be considered from the controversial point of view. Mr. Bagshawe is of 
Many of his statements are, we think, doubtful, 
and many demonstrably erroneous. Once at least he makes, for the 
purpose of defending an indefensible practice, an assertion which it is 
not easy to think veracious. He says that he /nows that many clergy- 
men are not careful in their way of administering baptism, ¢.¢., knows 
that there are frequent instances in which the right element or the right 
words are not used by clergymen of the Anglican Church. How does 
he know this? Where are his proofs? But we do not take exception 
generally to his statements, which are meant of course for persons 
The book, considered quite apart from this, is 
interesting; in some respects pleasing. Mr. Bagshawe makes his pic- 
ture as attractive as possible, and on one point at least, the salvation of 
those who are outside the pale of the Church, expresses charitable 
views which we willingly believe are not intended only for the solace 
of converts anxious about those whom they may be leaving behind 
them. 

By Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L. 
has edited the Institutes * 
Ile compares the original of 


The Institutes of Justinian. 
(The Clarendon Press.) —Mr, Holland 


as a 


| Gaius with the compilation made by the Commissioners of Justinian, 


marking every paragraph in the Zastitutes with its appropriate reference, 
“TInstitutiones” or the Res Cottidianw ”), to 
Celsus, to Florentinus, or to any other of the jurisconsults to whose 
works Tribonianus and his colleagues had resort. “It is hoped,” says 
the editor in his preface, “ that the present edition of the Institutes, by 
are the handiwork of its 
immediate e¢ from those 
borrowed, with but slight alteration, from writers of the second or 
third century, and especially from Gaius, may not only prove useful to 
the student who wishes to compare the earlier and the later text-book, 
historical development of Roman 


mpiler easily distinguishable which are 


but may also throw light upon the 
law.” 
Jumaica. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—This is a 


Letters 
: - ‘ ’ 
size, which contains the record of a few weeks 


volume of m 


from 
en 
Jamaica, told in a way which leaves the impres- 


He does 


r is a sensible and unprejudiced person. 


sion that the writ 
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not ait | to nineneiition or to account for ary he saw, but “tells it it | bm is particularly ined that all  iaialidines Sor > ie 
simply, leaving us certainly, on the whole, far from inclined to be in | SPECTATOR, and communications upon matters of business, 5) 9: 
love with the place or the people, though not at all indisposed, should | not be addressed to the Editor but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington — 
circumstances ever make it possible, to pay the island a visit. Nothing Strand, W.C. reel, 
in the book is more interesting than a collection of negro proverbs, | —— Ss Tee ed eet Ah 

Among these we find “ Alligator lay egg, but him no fowl,” “ Bragging Tene on Senccnereen. _y wly, 28s. Gd: Half- ents tie a 
ribber neber drown some body,” “ Bull horn neber too heavy for him Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. ps , 8. 3.5 ang 
head,” “Cockroach neber in de right before fowl,” “Goramighty by post 64d. . . Ie copy, 6d. ; 

no lub ugly,” “Neber make goat trustee for bread-nut treo,” 
“Shut mout’ no catch fly,” “When cotton-tree fall, billy-goat jump 
over him.” 





To ApvertisERs.—7° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
| £ ee ects not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


A Companion to the Lectionary. By the Rey. W. Benham, B.D. 
(Maemillan,)—Mr. Benham gives us in this volume a running com- | === 
mentary on the chapters which are appointed to be read on the Just published, price 7s 6, SECOND EDITION, with Emendations 


Sundays and holydays throughout the year. The whole is included; BLACKS TONE ECON OM 1Z ZE D: 


— a 








within a very moderate compass. The notes are brief and sensible, BEING A COMPENDIUM OF THE LAWS OF auakawn 
and altogether supply a ready help to any one who may wish to give a TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


brief explanation of the bearing and meaning of what he reads,—a By DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Lay 
practice which clergymen might with great advantage to themselves In FOUR BOOKS, each Book embracing 

and their congregations make more common tlan it now is. Mr. | THE LEGAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
Benham is of an eclectic turn of mind, acknowledging obligations | Contained in the respective Volumes of Blackstone. 

to Bishop Wordsworth, as well as to Dean Stanley and to Mr. | 

Maurice, this last acknowledgment being made with special warmth ‘A volume which has pretty nearly solved the problem how to make the 
z Na . ae A - : people understand the policy of the laws under which they live."—Law Journal, 
of feeling. We feel no little confidence in recommending a writer exe peg abe 

who says that there are no books of exposition which he loves London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


Supplemented by subsequent Statutory Enactments, &c., &e 


so well as the “Patriarchs and Lawgivers” and “Prophets and | —-—— aeamipenemec : : a 
Kings ” | Crown 8yo, 32 pages, price 2d; by post, 24d. 

ye Written by a Converted Man, who relates what 

Student’s Handbook: to the Unive rsity of Oxford. (Clarendon Press.) he has seen. Can be obtained through Bookse lle ‘rs and Newsagents. The 


9 , . le lied by the EVANGELIZATION Misst0x, 8 Craig's Court, 
—* This handbook,” we are told, “has been carefully compiled from London, SW. ees + Court, Chastang Crm, 








authentic sources by an editor appointed by the Delegates of the Press.” | — 
It contains an account of the University and of the various colleges, of | LD BATHS and NEW.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
the regulations enforced on students, attached and unattached, of the | WEEK (4d., or by post 44d.,) ; also for View and Plans of Shabden, Surrey— 
librarie J other public institutions, of the University scholarships Something about Form—Saxon Work, Norwich—Trade Banners—Foreign News, 
ibraries, and other public institutions, of the University scholarships, | gnq Sanitary Matters—1 York Strect ; and all Newsmen. 
prizes, &c., of the endowments of the colleges, as they are divided 
and applied, of the examinations, &c.; in fact, of everything that; (QOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, Norwich. October 1 to 8 
a youth contemplating University life wants to know. All the} kO PRESWENT—Right Hon. Lord HOUGHTON, D.C.L., F.B.S. 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Jurisprudence—Joseph Brown, Esq., Q.C. 











information, of course, is officially correct, and of the most recent 


date. | Repression of Crime—P. F. O'Malley, Esq., Q.C. 
Education—Professor Hodgson, LL.D. 
Keel and Saddle. By Joseph R. Revere. (Boston, U.S. : Osgood. | Health—Douglas Galton, Esq., C.B., F.R.S. 
Saad Triibne Geni ae Sie Tinetiedla: anicumank ak teste Economy and Trade—Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 
ondon: Triibner.)—Some parts o 3 r everes ** retrospect of forty Prospectuses and gor urs may be obtained at the Office of the Association, } 
years of military and naval servico” are anything but edifying, and | Adam Street, scsi W.c C. W. RYALLS, General ee: 





nothing strikes us as being particularly good. The best part . ‘ ee 
f the reminiscences of the Carlist war. Mr. RINCESS'S THEA RE & OY AL.—Sole Manager, Mr. 


is to be found in some of the 
JAMES GuUIVER. The AUTUMN SEASON will commence on SATURDAY 





Revere, too, seems to have witnessed the death of General Stonewall next, August 16, when will be produced Lord Byron's Grand Choral Tragedy of 
Jackson. MANFRED, with entirely new and maguilicent scenery by Messrs. W. Telbin, W. 
— i | L. Telbin, and F. Fenton. Manfred, Mr. Charles Dillon. Supported by Messrs, 

Wm. Rignold, Palmer, Egan, Alfred Honey, Bruton, &c., &c.; Mesdames Hen- 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK derson, Baldwin, Everard, Russell, Cowper, Jane Coveney, Alice Phillips, Lynd, 

: Villiers, &e., &c. Grand Ballet arra i by Mr. Cormack. Cwtorus under the 

> - direction of Mr. Beale. Musical Director, Mr. John Barnard. Costumes by Mrs, 

—— ap a - : ’ Thompson. To conclude with the Comic Drama of DOMINIQUE the DESERTER, 
Anderson (J.), Weal and Woe of Caledonia, 16M0 ....,.:0seccssseeeeees (Houlston) 1,0 Me ssrs. Culhaem, Harrington, &c., & Mesdames Everard, Cowper, Lynd, &., 
Berlepsch (H. A.), Switzerland, and Principal Parts of South Germany (Nutt) 6,0; &c. Doors open at 7 o'clock, to commence at balf-past Box Office open daily 
Bird Songs and Bird Pictures, with Natural History, Notes, feap. 8vo(R. T. S.) 10 | from 10 till 4—On Saturday, August 25, will “ a my - . a a eed — 
—_ niet acing? Slee. ant tens Sine * ee kes ‘oy 4 Fairy Spectacle, by James Alberry, E entitled t iLLof WISE KING KINO, 
Bird (J.), Protection against Fire, and Means of Putting out Fires (Low& Co.) 6,0 | Seaeeaee new Scenery, Dresses, aud Appointments. Profusely illustrated with 


Challis (J.), Essay on Mathematical Principles of Physics (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 5,0 
Cooper (J. F.), the Pioneers, feap S8vo, 1/0; The Spy, feap 8vo 


Day (Mrs.), From Birth to Bridal, 3 er Svo., (Hurst & Blackett) 31,¢ ALE X, ANDRA p ARK.—'FO- D. AY, August 9.—GRAND 


tnd Ballet. 


utledge) 1/ eS SAS 





Songs, Choruses 





De Dees ecuaiens, Thengits ane Things, or Thstehes, he, (Wyman SSene co AMATEUR ATHLETIC SPORTS. Oue Hundred and Thirty Pounds 
Foreign-Ofice List,—July, 1873, 8vo... ...(Barrison) 6 in Prizes. 

Girdlestone (W. H.), Enquiry concerning Prayers for the Dead ‘(De ighton&Co.) 3 

Household Prayers, with Preface by Bishop Wilberforce, 12mo .. 
Jenkinson (H. L.), Epitome of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, cr Svo .... ‘ 
Johnson (S.), Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, with Introd. by Boswell ...(Tegg) 








0 











~@ases) 18 1 OVAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—This day 
Sgr ies ae U open at One —GRAND ME NAGERIE, consisting of 200 rare and valuable 
‘ ' and leopards. Steam Circus, Rifle 





0 
avimals, perfor mipg € leph: t 

































Karcher (T.), Questionnaire Frangais, cr 8V0 ........0+ bund wpseooesnnsesonies (Trubner) 46 Gallery, Archery, Swings, Cave of D 1y, Cosmoramie Views, Waxwork, Boating 
Knox (T. W.), Underground, or Life Below the Surface, 8vo. (Low & Co.) 140 | on the Lake Entertainment at Five. Military Bands: Conductor, Mr. Sprake. 
Luthardt, Apologetic Lectures on Fundamental Truths of Christianity (Clark) 6/0 | Concert. Onzolo Hudson, and a vari f other attractions, bextra Tilaminations, 
Marryat (Captain), Newton Forster, er 8vo ....(Routledge) 3/6 Extra Fireworks.—Admission One 5 ildren under 12, Sixpence. 
Marvel (L.), Freehold Villa for No iden or, My Own Landlord (Kempster & Co.) OT a ee, he as cinta . . 
McCall (S.), Pastoral Care, 12mo ead (Hamilton, A a &Co.) 24 \ ADAME TUSSAU D's EXHIBITION Baker Street.— 
Newton (A.), Zoological Record YR ES ee (Van Voorst) 30/ 4 Now added, Portrait Mod ‘ls ftl LAH of PERSIA, Marshal MACM — 
Pilter (W. T.), First Principles of Human Physiology, 12mo (Kempster & Co.) 1/0 | M2; THIERS, and the late Mr. CHAS. DICKENS. | The original autograph es 
¥- : I ysiology, 12mo (Kempster & Co.) testimonial, written and presented by the Shah to the Messrs. Tussaud, July 3, 1873, is 
Plato, Philebus, translated with Notes, by F. A. Paley .....ss0se00- (Bell & Sons) 4/0 | exhibited —Admission, 1s.; children under ten, 6d; extra rvoms, 6d.—Open from 
Porter (S. T.), Last Sermons in a Forty-One Years’ Ministry, 12mo(Maclehose) 1/6 | ten a.m. till ten p.m, 
Practical Guide to Wintering Places of the South, 12mo......... (Simpkiu & Co.) 2/0) — — $$ $$______ —_—— a —— 
Reade (Charles), A Simpleton ; a Story of a Day, 3 vols cr 8yo (Chapman & Hall) 51,6 VOYAL POLYTECHNIC. The E nehbanted Glen: Fifth 
Reid (Capt. Mayne), The Maroon; a Romance of Jamaica .,.(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 v Edition, and 177th Time. New Songs and new Ghost Effects by the Author 





(Macmillan) 2/6 Given daily at 4 and 9 by Mr. Oscar I “ 
on TT aN h ¢ i bead it 

Reeves & Turner) 2/6 | Malden, who has just revurned from Vienna fhe Shah aud the Persians,” wi 

ede) ve pe 10/6 | OF ginal Persian Music, by Mr. J. King. “A(N) Ice Lecture,” by Professor 

a ae ane) , © Gardner. ati daily, from 12 to 5,and 7 to 10, Admission Is, 

(Van Voorst) 12,6 : path aaa 






Rolleston (George), Harveian Oration,—1873, er 8yo., rtwell. “The Great Exhibition,” by 


Roxburghe Ballads, part 2, SVO  ..cccscocsccssssessereess _ 
Squire (P.), Companion to British Pharmacopoeia, 8vo.., 
Stainton (H. T.), Natural History of Tineina, vol 13, 8vo .. 
Stapleton (Miss), Pastor of Silverdale, and other Poems (Williams & Norgate) 0 


Taylor (J. E.), Half-Hours in the Green Lanes, feap 8vo .......... ..(Hardwicke) 4/0 P: AIN ILESS DENTISTRY. 


Thirty-five selected Voluntaries for Organ or Harmonium, 4to ... (Sheard) 1/0 




















Wells (J. S.), Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, roy 8V0 .....sseceesseees (Churehill) 25/0 
West (F. A.), Memorials of, with Selections from Letters and Sermons(W.C.0.) 4/0 PB: ~ S » o . > 4 
Yonge (C. M.), Pillars of the House, vol. 4, Cr 8VO ..ccccesecseees esccesees (Macmillan) 5,0 I E S - R hed G A B R I E L, 


— (ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


Mr. PROCTOR’S NEW WORK on the MOON. 72 i? U D G ATE HIL L, C I i  # 


In One Volume, crown &vo, cloth, with 22 Lithographic Plates, Charts, and Dia- 











grams, 1 Wood Engraving, and 3 Lunar Photographs by Rutherfurd, of New AND 
York, price 15s. : 
FP.HE MOON ; Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Condition. By Ric HARD A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab., Hon. Sec., R.A.S., Author 
of “Other Worlds than Ours,” “ Saturn and its System,” “ The Orbs Around Us,” (THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
Cc. 


London; LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. ] WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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INTERNATIONAL | 
EOE Spring Grove, near Isleworth.—The | 


L SRM commences on the 18th of Septem- | 
AUTUMN Lae tion may be obtained by applying 


tet FO HARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the | 

to Dr. . 

College, | 
LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


BRIGHTON. 
N, B.A., will REOPEN his School on 
JH wr eaber 16th. He prepares boys for the 
Tocedey, for Matriculation in London, and for 


ic Schools, - ~ 4 
ng oa Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
the ivides the year into three terms. He possesses one 
wae pest playgrounds in Brighton. 





Te ‘ = > oY > 
TRINITY COLLEGE,| 
EASTBOURNE. 
R. Woop, M.A., Triuity College, 
Cambridge. 

XT TERM commences on SATURDAY, 
a 20, when Two Scholarships are offered for | 
Competition. 


DIRKENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 


Master, Rev. JAS. 





gsIDENT—The MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER, K.G, 
Heap MAster—Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 
Course of Studies that of the Public Schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the school and at the Univer- | 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. School 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th. 
For full information, apply to the Secretary, Rev. C. 
J. STEPHEN, 6 Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 


PR 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the | 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates | 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the | 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 





HE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING | 

EDWARD VI., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to | 
Oxford University. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guineas to 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of 
clergymen, 50 guincas. 

The next Half will commence on Tuesday, August 12. 

Apply to the Head Master. 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 

Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his 
Son-in-Law, HENRY M. BarKer, LL.D. 
Honours WON By PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. 

1, Universities. —Class Prizes: Fourteen first and 
second, University Prizes: £70, £30, £65 per annum, 
&. Graduations in Honours: Four, of which three in 

in highest honours. 

2. Public Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- 
pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry 
and Infantry Competition (June, 1873). First Place, 
Woolwich Competition, R.E. and R.A. (June, 1873). 

Jane 20, 1873. Prospectus on application, 


| nateeataaaineas ERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 


RBEECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s. 
REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISI, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e LONDON. 

FLEA-KILLING SOAP for DOGS. 
NALDIRE’s TABLET is a medicated 
I Soap (free from poison) for washing Dogs. It de- 
stroys fleas, cleanses the skin, removes al] smell, and 
gives gloss to the coat. 

“Naldire's Tablet is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to 
fleas."—FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 
_ No one possessing a Dog of value should be without 
Naldire’s Tablet."—EpG an HANBURY, Esq. 
Price 1s, of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


N.B.—Avoid low-priced imitations, which are worthless. 














EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, | 
can only be procured by the use of | 
: ROWLAND'’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human | 
Hair, 88 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four | 

small), and 21s per bottle, } 

‘ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
— a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
oftness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 48 6d 

: and 8s 6d per Bottle. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. | 


| Madame 


| “ HYMN of PEACE,” Rossini. 


| from 
| “JUDAS MACCABAEUS.” 


1) iaemieatiy CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
| CHANDELIERS 


| BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory 


T EA 
4 


THE 
NGHAM 


IRMI 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-FIRST CELEBRATION. 





TRIENNIAL!/"FP\HE POTTERY GALLERIES, 


| 
| 


On TUESDAY, August 26; WEDNESDAY, August | 


27; THURSDAY, August 28; FRIDAY, August 29. 
gee the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot. 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Mademoiselle TITIENS, 
LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, and Made- 
moiselle ALBANI, Madame PATEY, and Madame 
TREBELLI-BECTINI; Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. 
VERNON RIGBY, and Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS ; Mr. 
SANTLEY and Signor FULI. 

OrGANIST.—Mr. STIMPSON. 

Conpuctor.—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

OUTLINE of the PERFORMANCE. 

TURSDAY MORNING, August 26,“ ELIJAH.” Tves- 
DAY EVENING, a New Cantata, by F. Schira, entitled, 
“The LORD of BURLEIGH " (first time of perform- 
ance); and a Miscellaneous Selection, to include 
the “SONG of TITANS,” Rossini. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 27,a New Oratorio, 
“The LIGHT of the WORLD,” composed expressly 
for this Festival, by Arthur 8. Sullivan. WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising 
Beethoven's SYMPHONY in C MINOR; and the 


THURSDAY MORNING, August “ MESSIAH.” 
THURSDAY EVENING, a New Cantata, by A. Randegger, 
entitled, “ FRIDOLIN ™ (first time of performance) ; 
and a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising OVER- 
TURE to * WILLIAM TELL,” &e. 

FRIDAY MoRNING, August », Sacred Cantata, 
“GOD, THOU ARI’ GREAT,” Spohr; IMPERIAL 
MASS, Haydn; “AVE MARIA” (first time of per- 
formance), Rossini; DOUBLE CHORUS, “CANTE- 
MUS ” (first time of performance), Rossini; Selections 
“ISRAEL in EGYPT.” Friwpay EVENING, 


2s, 








Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded 
by post on application to the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Festival Committee, 8 Ann Street, 
Birmingham.—By order, 

HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ani Show Rvoms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


SAUCE. 





AND PERRINS’ 
(The *“ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sce the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


I 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 


the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled | 


in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 een Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabe(h Lazenby.” 
AJ OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
4 AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pri 
tine hue, no matter at what age. 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 





MRS. S&S A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


|} 





JOHN GOSNELL | 


} assortment of all kinds of CHINA, 


203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 








AV INTON’s ART POLTERY. 
M” 


OHN MOKTLOCK begs to call the 
ey attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms, Unusual 
advan'ages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount tor 
Cash payments, 

‘OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
3L ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 





fPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'’S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
2L WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.V., 
where all communications should be addressed. 


———- SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other emineut chemists, who strongly re 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the ouly efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing.—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
Loudon, E.C. 
rPMDMAN'S SEA SALT, for produciag 
a real sea bath in your own room. ay be used 
warm, tepid, or cold, Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 71b., l4ib., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 ews, 
Beware of imitations. 


he SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


a SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argy!! Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 














‘Pipman’s ‘SEA SALT is not merely a 


healthful uxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations 


t ig SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benetits weakly infants, strengihen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
svuud constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggisis 
Beware of imitations, 


‘FXIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 


in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 


| powers are there exhibited in the most striking mau- 


- cae 
OHUN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | 


| 


| 
| 





f greeny Hy SEA 


ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists aud 
druggisis. N.B,—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark, 





SALT is superior to 

auy other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
iu otuer cases by the ordimary operations of rellnmg 
aud purifying, are retained iu full activity. 


——- SEA SALT . effectually 

relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
uight aud morning with a solution prepared by dis 
solving tive or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists aud druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 24 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.U. 


T IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
words, ** Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Sen, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, F.C. 








LOSS of HAIR, &c., 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Kaculty 
AAR. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
1 London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
deiects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily ts remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 


| effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 


proved during the last 17 years. 
Tbe PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluou 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, fo 
tly eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs 


per rf ‘ 
2is per bottle, carriage paid. 
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OR LIMB, 


| OSS OF LIFE 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 BAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders | 


becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
6 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow: 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne. 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 


Yokobama, on terms which may be ascertained at | 


their office. 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for | 


fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 

4 COMPANY. Established 1836 — Subscribed 
Capital, £3,000.000, in 60,000 shares of £50each, Paid- 
up Capital, £1,196,880; Instalments unpaid, £3,120 
(£1,200.000), Reserve Fund (paid up), £508,440; in- 
stalments unpaid, £1,569 (£600,000). 

DIRECTORS. 

Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | Edward Harbord Lushing- 
Thomas Tyringham Ber- ton, Esq. 

nard, Esq. James Morley, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie,| William Nicol, Esq. 

osq. Abraham Hodgson Phill- 
Frederick Francis, Esq. potts, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
William Champion Jones,| _ Esq. 

Esq. Frederick Youle, Esq. 
Joint General Managers— William McKewan, Esq., and 
Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 

Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—George Gough, Esq. 

Head Office—21 Lombard Street. 
Manager—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 
Assistant-Mdnager—William Howard, Esq. 

At the Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Proprie- 
tors, held on Thursday, the 7th August, 1873, at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-Street Station, the 


following report for the half-year ending the 30th June, | 


1873, was read by the Secretary :— 


FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., in the Chair. | 


The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the 
Ralance-Sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending 
the 30th June last, have the satisfaction to report that, 
after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
allowing for rebate, and making provision for bad and | 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to £109,461 9s 5d. 
This sum, added to £14936 8s brought forward from 
the last account, and £541 13s 4d. reserved to meet 
interest accrued on new shares, produces a total of 
£124,939 10s 94. They have declared the usual divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., with a bonus of 4 per cent., for | 
the half-year, free of income-tax, being at the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum, which will absorb £100,000, | 
and leave £4,750 to meet the interest accrued on the 
new Shares from the respective dates of payment to 
the 30th June last, and £20,189 10s 9d to be carried 
forward to profit and loss new account. 

The Shareholders having at the meeting in August 
last decided to issue the remainder of the shares 
created in 1866, the Directors, in view of the continued 
increase in the business of the Bank, and of the desira- 
bility of preserving a proper relation between its 
capital and the amount of such business, will ask the 
shareholders to pass the resolution of which notice 
has been given, authorising the creation of 15,000 
additional shares, such shares to be issued at such 
times and on such terms as may be determined at 
some future annual or half-yearly meeting. 

The Directors will further propose the second reso- 
lution contained in the notice, that the Bank be regis- 
tered under the Companies’ Act, 1862, as an unlimited 
company. This registration, while it will not affect 
the principle of unlimited liability of shareholders, or 
involve any alteration in the deed of settlement of the 
Bank, will have the effect, under the terms of the Act 
referred to, of limiting the duration of liability of 
shareholders ceasing to be such to one year, instead of | 
to three years, as at present, and will also give to the 
Bank the advantages of a corporate body with a 
common seal, | 

If these resolutions be adopted, they will require t 
be confirmed by an extraordinary meeting, which will | 
be called for the purpose on Thursday, the 2Ist inst, of 
which due notice will be given. This extraordinary 
meeting will be only of a formal character, and no 
other business can be transacted at it. 

The dividend and bonus together, £2 per share, free 
of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office or at j 
any of the branches, on or after Monday, the 18th inst. | 

The Directors have to remind the Proprietors that | 
the scrip certificates should be left for payment of the 
interest and for registration five clear days before the 
Eth inst | 


with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 


They also issue circular notes for the use | 


James Duncan Thomson, | 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, 30th June, 1873. 
£ 








i 8s. a £ 6.4. 
| To capital .....0000002 1,200,000 0 0 
| Instalments unpaid... 3,120 0 
| . 1,196,880 0 0 
| Reserve Fund ......... 600,000 0 0 
| Instalments unpaid... 1560 0 0 








598,440 0 0 
Amount due by the 

| Bank for customers’ 

| balances, &€......... 17,821,279 0 9 

| Liabilities on accept- 

|; ances covered by 
SCCUTILICS ceorsecreree 


Profit and loss _bal- 
| ance brought from 
| last account 
| Reserve to meet in- 
| terest accrued on 
| NeW SHALES.......00006 54113 4 
| Gross profit for the 

half - year, after 
making provision 
| for bad and doubt- 
| ful debts, VizZ.......0+« 





3,114,954 17 6 
———— 20,936,233 18 3 





14,936 


391,756 3 10 
407,234 5 2 


£23,138,788 3 5 








| Cr. 

| By Cash on hand at 
head office and 
branches, and with 
Bank of England... 

Cash placed at call 
and at notice, 
covered by securi- 


CLES .rcoee 





| 


2,878,601 5 1 





| Investments, viz..— 
Government and 
Guaranteed Stocks 
Other stocks and 
securities 


1,647,498 11 9 
109,549 1 2 


_— 31,757,047 12 

Discounted bills, and 

advances to cus- 
| tumers in town 
| and country....... » 12,571,690 14 11 
Liabilities of custo- 

mers for drafts 

accepted by the 

bank (aspercontra) 3,114,954 17 6 


| 








| — 15,686,645 12 5 
Freehold premises in Lombard Street 

and Nicholas Lane, freehold and 

leasehold property at the branches, 






with fixtures and fittings ........s000.06 277,087 9 53 
Interest paid to customers ... 101,125 11 10 


Salaries and all other expenses at head 
office and branches, including in- 
come-tax on profit and salaries... 121,787 17 7 


£23,138,788 3 5 





Dr. PROFIT AND LOss ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers,asaboye £101,125 11 10 
To expenses ,...... eeccceeecscocecceccsccscecs e «=«-:121,787 17 7 


To rebate on bills not due, carried to 
| NEW ACCOUNL ...sersseeeeeereees weeseseooseos 
| To dividend of 6 per cent. for half-year 
| To bonus of 4 per cent......... 


} 59,381 5 0 
60,000 0 0 
40,000 0 0 





To reserve to meet interest accrued 
| On new shares....... 
To balance carried forward, 





4.750 0 0 

20,189 10 9 

| Cr. £407,234 5 2 
By balance brought forward from last 

account ... ee 

Reserved to meet in 

new shares to 3lst 





£14,936 8 0 








res on 
December last... 541 13 





Gross profit for the half-year, after 
bad 


making provision for and 


doubiful debts ........sce008 391,756 3 10 








We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
3ulance-sheet, and bave found the same to be correct 
(Signed) WM. JARDINE, ) 
WILLIAN NORMAN, > Auditors. 
RICHARDH.SWAINE,) 
London and County Bank, 31st July, 1873. 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- | 


tary, the follawing Resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders. 

2. That the Capital of this Company be increased by 
the creation of 15,000 shares of £50 each, and that such 
shares be issued at such times and on such terms as 
may be determined by any future annual or half- 
yearly general meeting of the Proprietors of shares in 
the capital of the Company. | 

3. That this Company be registered as an unlimited 
Company under the provisions of “The Companies 
Act, 1862,” and that the Directors be and they are 
hereby authorised and required to do allacts necessary 
for effecting such registration, 

4. Thatthe thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

(Signed) FREDERICK FRANCIS, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quilted the chair, it was pro- 
posed and unanimously resolved :— 

5. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be pre- 
sented to Frederick Francis, Esq., for his able and 
courteous conduct in the cha (Signed) 
WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 

(Signed) GEORGE GOUGH, Secretary. 








| ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
4 COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given that a 
DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the rate 
of Six per Cent. for the Half-year ending 30th June, 
1873, with a Bonus of Four per Cent., will be paid to the 
Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard 
Street, or atany of the Company's Branch Banks, on 
or after Monday, the 18th instant.—By order of the 
Board, 


W. McKEWAN, ) Joint General 
WHITBREAD TOMSON,s Managers, 
21 Lombard Street, August 8 1875. | 


} 
| 
£407,234 5 2 | 


OVERNMENTS STOCK ; 
MENT COMPANY, Liurree VEST. 
83 CORNHILL,E.0. 
CAPITAL—ONE MI : 
| First Issue, £500,000 +o. 


The Capital and Deposits received by thi 
are invested in Government Stocks and Gua 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected ~s 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and 4 hy 
| tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most = 
tionable security, —_ 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Che Pany 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest r x 
53 per cent. per annum for 5 years 
g —-3 — 
Deposits with one month's notice of wi : 
§ per cent. below the current Bank beret 
months, the current Bank rate for six months 4 
5 per cent. for twelve months. + and 
Advances made on deposit of British, For 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
| A. W. RAY, Manager 


4 Company 





{ 
| 


eign, and 


DEBENTURES at 5. 5}, and 6 PER CENT 
|(NEYLON COMPANY (Limited) — 
| The Directors invite applications for Debentyres 
to replace others falling due. iz, 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.c, 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarg 
| Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheq 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insyr. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, . 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, \ Secretaries, 

BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 

RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
| the principal towns in South Australia, Bilis 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. ' 














HE CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 
UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices, 
Celebrated for our 11s. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ [ress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 

every description of Travelling Equipage. 

I. DAVIDS, Manager. 





1) ENTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT, 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
| 2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 





fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street 











OUT RHEUMATISM. — The 
| QF excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
| quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
| brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

PILLS. 
; They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Though good 
J health is preferable to high honours, how 
regardless people oftea are of the former, how covetous 
of the latter! Many suffer their strength to fade away, 
ere maturity is reached, through ignorance of the 
facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of cheek- 
ing the first untoward symptoms of derangement, aud 
reins'ituting order without interfering in the least with 
their pleasure or pursuits. To the young especially is 
it important to maintain the highest digestive efficiency, 
without which the growth is stunted, the muscles 
become loose, the frame feeble, and the mind slothfal, 
Tne removal of indigestion by these Pills is so ea-y 
that none, save the t 


and 








most thoughtless, could permit it 
to weaken the springs of life. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring. so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoide la 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 











| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 

and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Muaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, ls, 21s, 26s Gd, and 3ls 6d; postage 








free. Double ditto, 3is 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 





Post-ofltice, Piccadilly. 
: NEW PATENT. 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s od, 10s, aud 1és each; postage iree. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE = THE BEST ARTICLES TRUBNER & 00.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ESTABLISHED 


ILL 
IVE 

TABLE KNIVES, 
-cTRO FORKS— 

BLacTRO - 00NS. 


s. Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
» 268 to 44s; ’ 17s to 34s. 
- q re , . Oo 563 * 
g TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 563, 1 
— AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £18. | 
‘ 23s; Metal, 65s: Electro, £12. 
EC” *RUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 0s. 
— LIQvEURs, from 40s to £5 5s. 
> Vil. &c., from 7s. 
Moderator, Rock © . &e., 
ane Tea AND COFFEE Urns, from 44s. 
es GcUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES. &¢. 
oaL-S 
CLocks—Eng 
CHINA AND G 


PAPreR 
ELROTRO TE I 
pis Covers—Tin. 








Lass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. — 


DEAN E’S. 


USTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| FenpErs—Bright. 45s to £15 Lis; 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 


| 
lish, French, and American. | 


A.D. 1700. 


Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


BaTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BrpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—?2-light, 18s; 3 do., £28; 5-do., £6 6s. 

i“ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 
” Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 15s. 
KitcueNn UTENs!Lts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
ToOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND pry rt TO HER MAJESTY AN 


D 


I.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
$2 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTABLisuepD 1792.) 











UDDEN MOURNING.— 
\) _ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. hey take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving — or small families. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
H, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
ll4to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Corrhill, London; 
also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, 
Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


OR AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 

H.J. NICOLL'S TOURIST, TRAVELLING, and 
CRUISING SUITS for GENTLEMEN, from Three 
Guineas; Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s. 
For Shooting.—the Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea 
Shooting Jackets, with Cartridge and Pack Pockets. 


H J NICOLLS SPECIAL 
e MATERIALS for BOYS’ SUITS and 
DRESSES, particularly adapted for Seaside wear and 
Play uses. Eton Jacket Suits. Hata, Shirts, Hosiery, 
éc., suitable for each dress. 


OR LADIES.—II. J. NICOLL'S 

SPECIALITIES in RIDING HABITS, from Three 
to Right Guineas; a New Habit Covert Jacket; a New 
Waterproof Tweed Polonaise Travelling Costume; 
the New “ Dreadnought” Ulster Coats, with Regis- 
tered Contracting Waist Belt, in Waterproof, Tweed, 
Cheviot, and Beaver Cloths. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally,as byno test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle | Bead | King’s 















Patterns :— }orOld!| or or 

Silver | Thread) Shell. 
Per doz. “£ s al £ x le sd 
Table Forks or Spoons ......... 110./2 1 | 24 
Dessert do. do, $11 7.186. 
Tea Spoons .., es oe NE ee 


These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
frst quality at very much higher prices. A second 
qua ity of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
248 per doz.; Dessert. 18s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 12s 6d 
per doz. 
: leu und Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21168; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26: Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
= 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
— Boxes, 12s to £5 Cruet and Liquor Frames, 

la ed Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


\ JILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
eneral Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 

pores toH R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
Containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
ulled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 


5s: 


large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; | 


1, “r hel &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; | 
ron ao Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
reese ang the most distant parts of the United 
wate m by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
ri @iways undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
IEBIG COMPAN 
MEAT.—None 


Y'S EXTRACY of | 
Scciemes ® genuine without the Inventor's | 
oane - ein blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
bincss See pe Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
ceile conomic flavouring stock ~€ 
and made disher lavouring stock for soups, sauces, 
“Food for the nerves.”—(Liebig.) | 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCI 


Always Secures | 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer- | 


~ WATERS’ 
QUININE 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative 
for the weak. It behoves the public to see that they 


obtain 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that 


at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine | 


at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold by all 
Grocers at 30s per dozen. 

WATERS and SON, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 


Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


J Naya 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


"S.LL.WHISKY. 





NGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 2s per dozen 
pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN;; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 
Ii. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. 
O!d Trish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


P URE. AERATED 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. Londun Agents :—W. BgesT aud Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 





IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 


tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the | 


most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


PENS. 


WINE 


Their | 


WATERS. 


OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by CLements R. Markuaw, C.B. 


New Series, No. 5, Vol. I. 2s, per post (inland) 2s 2a 
Annual Subscription, 26s. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
Maps. 
MAP OF THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA, SHOWING THE 
| CouNTRY of ACHIN. Colonel Yule, C.B. 
Mar oF KOKAND AND THE Uprer SYR DARIA. 
| piled by A. P. Fedchenko. 
| ARTICLES. 
1, ON NORTHERN SUMATRA, AND ESPECIALLY ACHIN 
| Colonel H. Yule, C.B. 
2. ON Some REMARKABLE NARCOTICS OF THE AMAZON 
VALLEY AND ORINOCO. Richard Spruce. 
%. Tue Oxus. Rev. G. P. Badger. 
4. INDIAN HArBours—2. Commander A. D. Taylor, 
Captain late Indian Navy. 
5. TRAVELS OF M.FevCHENKO IN KOKAND. R. Michell 
| 6. LIVINGSTONE RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
| Reviews—* Oscar II.”; “ Mount Sinai a Volcano”; 
“Tlam-en-Nas"; “ Indian Surveys.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY — CARTOGRAPHY. E. G. Ravenstein, 
| ¥.R.G.S.—Loe Book: Geographical Notes.—CORRE- 
| SPONDENCE: Proceedings of Geographical Societies 


Com- 


at Home and Abroad. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
| Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 
| 108 6d. 

| CONTENTS: Realisab'e Ideals—Malthus Notwith- 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits aud 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance 
of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—Appendix, 


‘PREHISTORIC RACES of the 
| UNITEDSTATESof AMERICA. By J. W.FosteRr, 
| 
| 


LL.D. In 12 Chapters and Appendix. 8vo, pp 
416, with 72 Illustrations, cloth, lis. 


RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN 
MAN(EUVRES in 1871. By A Reciuss. Demy 
| 8vo, pp. xii.-154, with 5 Plans, cloth, 5s. 

'On WAR. By General Carl von 
CLAUSEWITZ. Translated by Colonel J. J, GRAHAM. 
| From the Third German Edition. 3 vols. complete 
in one, feap. 4to, double columns, pp. xx.-564, with 
Portrait, clotb, 21s. 


The AIR in RELATION to CLOTH- 
ING, DWELLING, and SOIL: Three Popular 
Lectures. By Dr. MAX VON PETTENKOFER. 
Abridged and Translated by AuGustus Hess, M D 

| Crown 8vo, pp. 104, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


|'The ABOLITION of the STATE: an 
| Historical and Critical Sketch of the Parties Advo- 
| cating Direct Government, a Federal Republic, or 
Individualism. By Dr. S. ENGLANDER. Feap. 8vo, 
pp. 190, cloth, 33 6d. 

| 


| The BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTION- 

| ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, on an entirely New System, showing 

both divisions on the same page, distinguishing 

| the Genders, and giving Tabular Conjugations of 

| all the Irregular Verbs. By JOHN B&LLOWS 

| 32mo, bound, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

| 

| 

| 


} 


The KING’S STRATAGEM; or, the 
y the 


Pear! of Poland: a Tragedy in Five Actes. 
Crown 


Author of “Records of the Heart,” &c. 
8vo, pp. viii.-04, cloth, 2s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 
57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


TO INVESTORS. 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

P ENNINGTON and CO’US 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreiga 

| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c, with an 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 

per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E C. 


CO. 3 Royal Exchange 





HEALTH RESORTS. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 
yet balmy.—Beautiful Seenery of North Devon 
—240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.— Wines choice. 
Table d' Hote daily. 


| 
E ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 
| Bud 
| HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
| inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
| description. 

| 25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Srt., W. 


H SIEGES DE PLU ME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
Snow-Rooms: 25, 26,&27 Berners St., Lonpon, W. 





HOWARD AND SONS. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
Ll PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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a 
Just published, square 12mo, price 1s, limp cloth. SAMUEL TI NSLEY’s 
GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, |"15? °F NEW Novers 
Told in Question and Answer. NOTICE. 


By MARK EVANS. 





Also, by the same Author, recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable | 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the | 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fillsa | 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“Tt is a book far above the common run of religious | familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man | and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also | the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian. | there are many children of an older growth who will 

“* His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- | heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 


commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.”—Literary World. 


“The author has presented, in most simple and 


sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method | words.” —JAritish Quarterly Review. 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise | _“ We were charmed with Mr. Evans’ ‘ Theology for 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full | Children,’ but felt that the title was unattractive. He 


| has done well to alter it, and to publish another 
edition, with some extra discourses. As we read it 
our only wish is that those who have the instruction of 
the young may copy its beautiful simplicity and its 
| genial teachings.’"—E£nglish Independent. 


of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- | 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
verities of the Christian religion.” —Nonconformist. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


LIFE AMONG THE MODOCS: 


Unwritten History. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” 


“ As a book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of the kind has appeared for a generation. 

‘ The trials, battles, travels, sorrows, and joys of the chief personage fascinate the reader from the first page to 
the last. His description of scenery and incidents is so graphic that we seem to be present with the author. 
As poetically written narrative of an adventurous career, the ‘Life Among the Modocs’ will have a 
permanent interest and reputation.”—Globe, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. 
By CHARLES READE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL BY HESBA STRETTON. 


Immediately, at every Library, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By the Author of “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” &c., &c. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 

CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 





* We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 


HILLESDEN on the MOORS: a New 
Romance of the West Riding. By the Author 
“ The Mistress of Langdale Hall.” 2 yolg 21s. “ 
“Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant thor 
gracefully expressed, and eminent) 
Public Opinion. 7 ose 


Also now ready, by the same Author, 


SUMMER SHADE and W 


SUNSHINE. A New Volume of Poems, Price 5s, 
NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of 
NEARER and DEARER. By 


LYSAGHT, Author of “Building upon Sang" 
vols., 31s 6d. Ss 
“A capital story...... very pleasant readi 
| the exception of George Eliot there is ye 
| our lady writers with whom Mrs. Lysaght wil] 
| favourably compare."—Scotsman. - 
| “*Nearer and Dearer’ will go very far to es 
Mrs. Lysaght among the standard novellete of at 
a Service Revicw. 

“Mrs. Lysaght may congratulate hers 
rather more knowledge of ee wena than is i. 
by the majority of lady writers, and visitors at the 
sea-side this summer may assure themselves that for 
one better book they will find ten worse than * Nearer 

| and Dearer.’"—Athenxum, 

| ‘We have said the book is readable. Itis more: 

Pre . “ eee - i 
it is both clever and interesting." —Sunday Times, 


| NOTICE.—THIRD EDITION of 
WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mn 


| 

| “ : 

} EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

| “A novel which deserves to be read, and which, once 
| 

| 

} 





begun, will not readily be laid aside till the end". 
Scotsman, 

“We most heartily commend Mrs. Christian's venture 
to our readers, in the firm belief they will thank us for 
the suggestion, and agree that we have not said half 

| enough for the merits of ‘Weimar's Trust.’ "—Victoria 
| Magazine. 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life's a 

Feast. By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols., 21s, 

“We hope to hear from Mr. Robinson again." 
Atheneum. 

“This is a most amusing book, and the author 
| deserves great credit for the novelty of his design 
|} and the quaint humour with which it is worked ont. 
It is altogether dissimilar to the modern romance, and 
partakes very much of the character of our very early 
novels, strongly reminding one of Fielding, whose 
stories Mr. Robinson has evidently studied with 
advantage.”—Public Opinion. 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE IT. 

By G. BERESFORD FitzGERALD. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 

“An interesting story, a well-written novel, and an 
animated picture of life."—Sunday Times. 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 
FANNY FISHER. 2 vols., 2Is. 
“Itis impossible to deay originality to the plot."— 
Examiner. 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. 


DOROTHY BROMYARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Now ready. 


TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 
Author of “ Ravensdale.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
(Vow ready. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 
10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s; free by post, 2s 3d. 
ASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With an Introduc- 

tion by James Boswell. A New Edition, carefully 

edited. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By 

Mrs. CHILD, Mrs, L. VALENTINE, and others, A 

New Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Illustrated with many Engravings. 

“It is nicely printed, well illustrated, chastely 
bound, and is, in fact, a lesson on taste."—ZJiustr 
Times. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


‘XPECTATOR for 1861.—FOR SALE. 
Address “J. B.,” Spectater Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 














Collections to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rooks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 

~ () PICTURES of EVERY 
>) 9 DESCRIPTION. 

FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GEORGE REES 
(OPPOSITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRS), 
41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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yurst AND BLacKeTTS NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


\ Lif Mosch ? W 
ae 


New his DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. By 

L0r of his WiFs. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. T i r T 

. wThis life of Moscheles will be # valuable book of a ICLE 

aghts for the musical historian. We need scarcely p i ‘ 
that all the portions of Moscheles’ diary which 

say that intercourse with artists of note will recall (ESTABLISHED 1764.) 


pe eh recollections. Indeed the volumes are full 


ER | “="rion and the Elephant By PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE TWOPENCE. 


sson, Author of “ Lake Ngami,” &c. 




















DER 
tie L. Luoyp, Author of * Field Sports of x 
irs, the North,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Ilustrations, 15s. The Publisher of the Newcastte Datty Curontcre and of the Newcastte WerKty 
&; from the Thames to the Tamar : | CHRONICLE begs to direct attention to the following Declaration as to the circulation of these two 
with 4 Summer on the South Coast. By the Rev. A. G. | Newspapers. 
a4 L'EsTRANGE. SECOND EviTi0n. 8vo, with llus- | 
trations, 15s. The average circulation of the NewcastLe Datry Carontcre, as declared before the Right 


a THE ie NEW NOVE LS. | Worshipful the Mayor of Neweastle-on-Tyno, up to June 18, 1873, was 
from Birth to Bridal. By Mrs. 35,534. 


pon | 
aed 
the Day. 3 vols. , , . ‘ . 
From the detailed statement herewith annexed of the circulation of the Newcastite Datty 


| for ; 
The Three Oxonians. By Frank | CHRONICLE since that date, it will be seon that the avorago circulation is upwards of 


User. 3 vols. . oe — 
re ; “A very readable and entertaining novel." —Otserver. 
40,000 


The Wrong Man. By the Hon. 


; Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols., 21s. 


Lilian’s Penance. By the sand LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY PROVINCIAL DAILY NEWSPAPER. 
| 
| 


Copies per day, which is belioved to be the 





ace of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 
— “A remarkably well written and attractive novel.” 
ure —John Bull. The circulation of the Newcastte Weekty Caronicce is upwards of 


| Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Aipé, Author of “ Rita,”e. 3 vols. 
i “A clever and interesting book.” —Saturday Revicw. 


31,000 
Copies per weok, and it is believed to be oqual to 


Monsieur Maurice. By Amelia 


a 
ts. B. Epwaxps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 
- (Just ready. 





ANY OTHER PROVINCIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED at theSAME PRICE. 








hor Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 2s — ‘. wane - is . 

' wach as Cer Pvsusuine Orrrce—CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
ie HE HARVEIAN ORATION for| ©%#? Pususuixe Orrrce—C : erantene 

nd 1873. By GEORGE ROLLESTON. M.D., F.R.S..| BRANCH Orrices—30 Howard Street, North Shields, Northumberland; Dean Street, South Shields, Durham 
rly Linacre Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and | 154 High Street, Sunderland, Durham ; 14 Bridge Street, Middlesbro'-on-Tees, Yorkshire. 


Fellow of Merton College, in the University of Oxford, | 
London: MACMILLAN and Co. e 


DECLARATION of GEORGE NESBITT, Public | The Number of Copies of 
Accountant, Fellow of the Manchester Institute of | oo 


Accountants :— 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


I, GEORGE NesBITT, of 11 Cross Street, in the city of | 
Printed during the week commencing June 16 was 





T Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
7] A COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN 
THEORY of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky’s “History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne.” By HENRY BLEcKLyY, Esq. 
y London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Warrington: 
Percival PEARSE, 8 Sankey Street. 


Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, Public | 
Accountant, do solemnly and sincerely declare :— 





| 
} 
| 
1. That I have had produced to me, and have ex- | 


published at the borough and county of New- 


Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
‘ castle-upon-Tyne and elsewhere. 


| On SATURDAY ... -- June2l ,., 36,500 
2. That the Number of Copies of the NEWCASTLE | 





; Now ready, price 6d. ead amined, all the publishing books and accounts, On Monpar ... we Junol6 ... 41,700 
HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter and the invoices snd receipts for paper supplied | 4, Topspar ... .. Junel7 ,,. 36,500 

y to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis by the manufacturers, from the Twenty-fourth | 
: ter of the Crown Seon: palatine doy of March to the Fourtecnth day of Jane, | On Wasanenat .- June 18 ... 36,250 

“ “ . | 873, to the Proprietors o @ NEWCASTLE | ye 

, an A are tenght nothing bat | DAILY CHRONICLE and the NEWCASTLE WeeKLY | On THURSDAY... .. Juneld .., 36,300 
* “ : wets | CrronicLe Newspapers, which are printed and | On Fray June 20 37.500 

| 

| 

| 


Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 


Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; [llustrated. » “acne ainemiaenee geile em 1 published at the 
=" ‘ ; ry ie J } CLE, printec dp shec - ” om 
— HE STOMACH and its TRIALS. Publishing Office in Westgate Road, Newcastle- | Total Numbor for Six Issues .,, 224,750 
CONTENTS.—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, | upon-Tyne, aforesaid, from the Twenty-fourth | 





andits causes. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, day of March to the Fourteenth day of June, 


a Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 1873, amounts to 

be Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. . 

y —How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 2,558,490. The Number of Copies of 
Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— 3. That the said number of 2,558,490 copies of the said THE 


Piles, Treatment by a new and successful mode. 
f With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure—How to Pre- 
vent Heart Disease —Nervous complaints. Nervous 


newspapers, so printed as aforesaid, gives for the | 
period of Seventy-two Days, being the number of 

publishing days between the said Twenty-fourth NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 
day of March and the Fourteenth day of June, an 








Depression. [rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their | ave , | Printed during the week commencing June 23 was 
j Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure—Sore Throat and | —— ‘OPIES PER DAY | seaeetaiaeaniaies ° 
' its Cure—Consumption: its Cause. Tho only true 35,534 COPIES : On Monpar June 23. ... + 40,000 
. treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption | 4 That the number of copies of the NEWCASTLE | a “63 ag: . : 
rs a Vital Energy. as to convert a WEEKLY CHRONICLE, printed and published at | On TUESDAY ... -. June 24 .., 50,000 
7 cate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- the Publishing Office in Westgate Road, New- Eee a 9x ne 
i tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable | eutioapen tes aforesaid, oa and with the On WEDNESDAY + June 25... 53,000 
Bints on Constipation.— Advice to would-be Suicides. | Twenty-ninth day of March to and with the On Tuurspay eo. June26 .,,, 48,000 
Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid Fourteenth day of June, 1873, amounts to | 9 
: Cookery, &c. To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 378,250 | On Fripay... «+ June 27 .., 40,000 
Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe | ’ x | On SATURDAY June 28 40,000 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples | 5. That the said number of 378,250 copies of said : iat “ia e — ’ 
} on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. | NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 80 printed as 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrhea—The above | aforesaid, gives for the period of Twelve Weeks, ° Se Te 271.004 
treatise forms the most complete and most reliable being the number of publishing weeks between Total Number for Six Issues .,, 271,000 
Manual of health that has yet been published. | the said Twenty-ninth day of March and the 
aon of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, Fourteenth day of June, an average of | 
car of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman | $1,521 COPIES PER WEEK. 


| better known or more respected in the diocese of | . 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence as | And I make this solemn Declaration, conscientiously The Number of Copies of 
@ scholar :—*"T have carefully read over your treatise, | believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the pro- THE 


and from sad experience, endorse every word of it. | visions of an Act made and passed in the sixth year of 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


For some time previous, my stomach retained very | the reign of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, 
Printed during the week commencing June 30 was 


a food. Iwas really starving in the midst of plenty. intituled “ An Act to repeal an Act of the present Ses- 
our discovery has saved my life. I can now digest | sion of Parliament, intituled an Act for the more 
my food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude I | Effectual Abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken 


shall never be able to discharge.” and made in various departments of the State, and to 
i LA amar Dartford, writes:—“ Your treatise | substitute declarations in lieu thereof, and for the more | On Monpay ... +» June 30 ... 40,000 
ontains sound, practical common-sense, an element | entire suppression of voluntary and extra-judicial . 29 5 
which is not always found pervading the pages of | oaths and affidavits, and to make other provisions for | On TUESDAY ... +» July 1 ... 39,500 
| a I be you every possible success in | the abolition of unnecessary oaths.” | On WEDNESDAY oo. July 2 ... 39,250 
J orts for medical progress and enlightenment.” | QE | gies 
aoe brochure is well worth perusal.”—Newcastle | eacnes NESSETT, FLA. | On Tuurspay «. July 3 ... 39,500 
jaily Chronicle, Declared at the Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne | OnF 3 Sely 4 39.750 
vn ibe title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the | Sforesaid, this Sixteenth Day of June, 1873, before me, NERIDAY «+s oo. July zo 
ia@ty of subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free | RICHD. CAIL, Mayor, On SATURDAY ... we July 5 ... 40,250 
Norton ricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” | One of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
ey am Rites, acting in and for the borough and county 
J.C. ENO Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Total Number for Six Issues ... 238,250 
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OLD KENSINGTON. 


By MISS THACKERAY. 


SELECTION FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Toe EpinsorGuH Review. 

“This story is worthy of consideration in two aspects; first, on account of its 
intrinsic merits; secondly, as a timely protest against the falsehood in art which 
is so prevulent among novel-writers of the present period...... We welcome * Old 
Kensington’ as part of the corrective influence which we hope will soon spread 
over the whole of that branch of literature to which it belongs......Altogether, 
woe are inclined to rank ‘Old Kensington’ as the second novel of the season. 
It is the only work worthy to be placed after the chef deuvre of George Eliot— 
* Middlemarch,’ ” 


THE TIMES. 
“In laying her scenes in Old Kensington, the author has shown an artist's in- 
stinct, and chosen her ground where she was likely to write at her strongest...... 
It is an illustrated idyl from first to last.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘‘ This is in many respects the most interesting story Miss Thackeray has as yet 
published; it is certainly that which gives us the highest impression of the rich- 
ness and power of her genius.,....The story is indeed exquisitely tender and har- 
monious....,. When we come to the individual characters, we have nothing but 
admiration for the skill, the grace, the delicacy, the subtle insight with which 
they are painted......No work more clear and pure and true, more full 
of tenderness and grace, and of that insight which nothing but a keen sympathy 
with every phase of joy and sorrow can give, is produced among us than that by 
which Miss Thackeray sustains the honours of her father’s name.” 


THE DAILY NEWS. 

‘One of the most perfect pieces of poetic fiction that the present age has produced 
«sees he characters have in them the mystery andthe awfuluess of life. They are not 
merely figures contrived for the sake of the narrative; they are souls trembling to 
the touch of many emotions—full of desires, hopes, weaknesses, joys, sorrows, 
affinities, like the souls of living men and women......Miss Thackeray can paint a 
picture in a few lines, and no one can more subtly apprehend that correspondence 
between the aspects of earth and sky and elemeutal change, and the agitations of 
our human nature, which all sensitive dispositions must have felt, but which only 
the finest mastery can express.” 


THE STANDARD, 

“Of the quiet, charming gracefulness and purity of style that mark every chapter 
of this book, of the author's kindly shrewdness, of her kuowledge of, and love for, 
children, flowers, and all the varied quaintness of Old Kensington, no one can 
form a just opinion but the reader who patiently peruses the whole of these 500 
highly finishea, dainty pages,,,...[nterspersed amung these graceful pictures will 
be found an abundance of thoughtful, terse moralisings about men and things; 
little touches of kindly satire and half-humorous pathos in dealing with the lights 
and shadows, the sinus, follies, and weaknesses of modern life, which help to season 
many a page, and carry the reader pleasantly on to the close of the tale, which dies 
faintly out at last like a strain of music.” 


THE GRAPHIC. 
“ A book of high excellence in many ways—redolent indeed of beauty and charm." 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo. 


A L C E 8S T I S. 


SELECTION FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The author is evidently a musician, and the book is a genuine offspring of 
musical and artistic enthusiasm. The reading of it leaves animpression not easily 
effaced, but one somewhat different from that which is usually left by a work of 
fiction...... Itis held together by a consistent and well-ordered plot, and this again 
distinguishes ‘ Alcestis ' from the numberless productions which know no mean 
between scrambling, somehow, through two or three volumes with no plot at all. 
eeeees Here we find a central idea, clearly conceived, and developed with power and 
feeling which are unquestionable....., Those who look beyond mere amusement 
and estimate work by its artistic merit, will flad in it, we think, evidence of unusual 
power.” 

THE EXAMINER. 

“We must speak of ‘ Alcestis' not merely as an exceptionally charming story, 
but asa work of art. It bas the distinctive seal of all genuine work ; it strikes 
through superticial meanings and conventionality—like the sculptor’s chisel 
through fine rays and fripperies—to the dignity and truth of life.” 








THE SPECTATOR. 
“* Alcestis’ is all about music, yet it is not onlya very readable novel, but a 


charmingly graceful, fresh, and modest little book...... We take leave of this pretty, 
graceful, and original book witha regret, such as we rarely feel in laying down a 
nove), that there had not been another volume to it...... The story is full in all its 


details of a modest freshness and refinement which the reader wil! find very 
refreshing and delightful, amid the many hot and hasty productions of this novel- 
writing age.” 
THE ATHEN-EUM. 
“The author shows some knowledge of a phase of humanity with which most 
peop'e are little acquainted, and which will give the book, beyund most fictions of 
the season, the essential charm of novelty.” 





THe GRAPHIC. 
“ We have here an ‘art novel’ of a very high order, a work which, whatever it 
may be wanting in, shows true genius....,.‘Alcestis’ is indeed a tale that will not 
sovn pass from the memory of any who read it.” 






THE CouRT JOURNAL. 

“From whatever point of view we look at it, as a tale purely and simply, as a 
book containing glimpses of the lives of Gliick, Mozart, Hasse, the Faustina, the 
Cuzzoni, and other musical celebrities, or as a volume of entertaining descriptions 
of German society in the last century, it is entitled to warm encomiums.” 


ns 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE unde 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fenix Wuiteuvrst. laSeiaie” 
[Vow ready, 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emsntrio Casretar, 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Yow ready 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol, 8yo, 

[Now ready, 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle 
Hour. By J. AsHBy STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Yow ready 


NEW WORK by Dr. BEKE. 


MOUNT SINAI a VOLCANO. By Cuartes T. 


Beke, Ph.D., Author of * Origines Biblica,” The Idol in Horeb,” “Jegng th 
Messiah,” &c. Price 2s 6d. (Wow ready ° 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Rioveu, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” * Too Much Alone,” “ The 

for Wealth,” “Far Above Rubies,” Home, Sweet Home!" * A J.ife’s Assize'* 

&c., &e. In 8 vols. [Now ready,” 
The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Ropert St. JOHN Corset, Author of “The Canon's 
Daughter,” * Church and Wife,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready, 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 
of ** Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &., &c. In 3 vols, 
[Now ready, 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready, 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Menrvyy 





MERRITON. 3 vols. [Yow ready, 
NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel, 
By Miss TELFEY. 3 vols. [Now ready, 


COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A Fireside 


Story (from which the Play, produced at the Giobe Theatre, London, July 5th, 
1873, is adapted). By GeorGe RALPH WALKER. In 1 vol. [You ready. 


A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. Dyne Fenton, Author 
of “ Sorties from Gib.,” “ Military Men I Have Met,” &c. [Yow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 


Second-hand Copies of the Original Editions of the following Popular Novels, 
published in cloth, at 10s 6d per Volume, are now offered, strongly bound in half- 
roan, at Two Shillings per Volame:— 

At His Gates, by Mrs. Oliphant, 3 vols.,6s—The Eustace Diamon‘s, by Anthony 
Trollope, 3 vols., 6s—In the Days of My Youth, by Amelia B. Edwards, 3 vols., 63~ 
Austin Friars, by Mrs. Riddel!, 3 vols., 6s—Bessie, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols., 6s— 
Dene Hollow, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 3 vols., 6s—A Bridge of Glass, by F. W. 
Robinson, 3 vols., 6,—Denis Donne, by Annie Thomas, 3 vols., 6s—Erma's Engage- 
ment, 3 vols., 6s—Fair to See, 3 vols., 6s—Folle-Farine, by “ Ouida,” 3 vols., 63— 
Gemma, by T. A, Trollope, 3 vols., 6s—Good-Bye, Sweetheart! 3 vols., 6s—Her Lord 
and Master, by Florence Marryat, 3 vols, 6:—Lothair, 3 vols., 6s—Madonna Mary, 
3 vols., 6s—The Maid of Sker, by R. D. Blackmore, 3 vols., 6s—Man and Wife, by 
Wilkie Collins, 3 vols., 6s—The Normans, by Auna H. Drury, 2 vols.,4s—Nobody'’s 
Fortune, by Edmund Yates, 3 vols., 6s—Patty, by Mrs. Macquoid, 2 vols., 4s—Poor 
Miss Finch, 3 vols., 6s—Queen Mab, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols., 6s—Robert 
Ainusleigh, by M. E. Braddon, 3 vols., 6s—Satanella, by Captain Whyte-Melville, 2 
vols., 4s—Sarchedon, 3 vols.,6s—A Terrible Temptation, by Charles Reade, 3 vols., 
6s—and more than THREE HUNDRED other Recent NOVELS at the Lowest 
Current Prices. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


New Edition now ready, Postage Free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown Syo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, post free, 4s. 
\ ERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By Greorce 
1 DANIEL. With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank. Note 
—This Volume is a repertoire of all the Merry Antics, old Playhouses, Antiquarian 
Lore, and Witty Sayings of Notabilities of the Eighteenth and Nineteeuth Centuries. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





WARNE'S COMPANION LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 2s, picture cover, cloth, 2s 6d, postage 4d. 
B RANKSOME DENE. By Colonel Hugu-MvuLienetx 
> WaALsiey. 
Also, uniform by same Author and sam> price 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Redford Strc et, Covent Garden. 








The STANDARD WORK on FERNS. 

In medium 8vo, price 12s 6d, gilt and gilt edges. 

THE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN and their ALLIES. 
_ The Club-Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By ANNE PRATT, Author of 
“The Flowering Plants of Great Britain.’ Containing 41 Coloured Plates. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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